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PREFACE. 



CT^HE functions of mason and archHect are distinct, yet 
^ each without the othef is impotent. Laching the 
laborious hands of the mason, the architect must be content 
to see his fair dreams unrealised. Without the inspired 
guidance of the architect, the mason can do no more than 
dress square lumps of roch. The architect has neither the 
time nor the physical strength to fashion freestone. The 
mason can only ply his saw and chisel. Thus, in a sense, 
mason and architect are collaborators. 

But to whom is the glory? 

When we are in the presence of some great cathedral and 

we ask, *^Who built this lovely thing?" do our thoughts 

turn to the dull slave who rough-hewed its constituent blocks, 

or rather to the master mind to whom the vision in all its 

firud beauty was vouchsafed? 

Yet, could we examine its stones one by one, we should 
discover upon each of them a mark — the private mark of its 
maker. It is his humble bid for immortality. 

The architect can well afford this little happiness to his 
mason. 
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The Confectioners. 

And so the name of Mr, Caine appears on, the title page 
of this work. 

But when I was given to understand that this young man, 
whom I have employed from time to time upon the crude 
business of drafting some of the following chapters, had 
expressed his wish to write the preface to our hooky I was 
obliged y though reluctantly, to put my foot down. 

An author is, like any other artist, the servant of the 
public, and no considerations of false modesty should permit 
him to connive at their deception. Had I allowed Mr, Caine 
to contribute this preface, I know that our readers must have 
gained an entirely false impression of the share of our joint 
work with which he must be credited, 

I feel it therefore to be my duty, both to myself and to the 
reader, to say that, beyond the mere coarse shaping of the 
material (the mere stretching and preparing, one anight say, 
of the canvas) and the suggestion of one or two foolish and 
unconvincing characters, Mr, Caine has done nothing towards 
the making of this story, I may be blamed for having per- 
mitted Mr, Caine to insist successfully upon certain matters; 
hut in respect of these I would ask the reader to extend to me 
his sympathy, though he cannot give me his approval. Where 
I have given way I must he supposed to have had in mind 
the financial straits of my assistant, his delicate wife, and 
growing family, rather than the artistic completeness of the 
book itself, I do not deny that I entered upon the collaboration 
(against my better judgment) in the hope of lending a helping 
hand to a man whom I saw hut ill-equipped to surmount the 

• • • 
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Preface. 

difficulties of authorship. But a benefaction conferred is ever 
the deadliest of injuries. No serpent has a sharper tooth than 
the viper which we nourish in our bosom; and it was only to 
be expected that one whom I assisted glady — because at one 
time I had for him a real regard — should in the end turn upon 
me and seek to rob me of my rightful praise. The public will 
therefore understand why I have forced myself to refuse to 
allow Mr, Caine to prejudice me in their sight by anything 
which he might choose to say in his meditated preface. 

JOHN FAIRBAIRN. 
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PREFACE. 



Cr'HIS iaU, in spite of certain elements which may seem 
-^ to indicate another intention on the part of its 
auihorsy is not to be taken as presenting a wholly unreal and 
fictitious picture. Had the writer been able to carry out his 
idea in undertaking the work without capricious — and often^ 
it must be said, unintelligent — interference on the part of 
Mr. Fairbaim, with whom, under a total misapprehension of 
his true character, he was led to collaborate, none of the 
ridiculous matters which may mislead and perhaps reptignate 
the reader would have been incorporated in it. 

But as absolute truth is inexpressible in words, it is a 
compensating comfort that no definite expression is without a 
substratum of truth. Behind the apparently false, tJie dis- 
criminating reader will pick up here and there the thread of 
the more serious purpose which underlies this book, and, 
discarding the inept and the farcical, will arrive at tJie meaning 
with its lesson. Even Vespertilia (superfluous chit as the 
writer has always deemed her) is a paradigm premonitory. 

Ore is not to be reached without delving, though most prefer 
to have it ready to hand in a minted form. That the metal 
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lurdn should carry an admixture of dross is the writer^ s sincere 
regret^ hut ^^ force major pravalebit" as Mr. Jewel would have 
said, and in the " status quo " the work must go forth " tale 
quale.*' The writer, however ^ conceives it to be due to his 
reputation and the reader's forbearance to state that for the 
main incidents conveying the theme of the tale, for the delinea- 
tion of the cJiaracters — he does not include mere lay figures in 
this category — and for tite composition as a whole, with the 
exception of certain passages, the discrepant style of which 
sufficiently marks their origin, he alone is responsible^ and he 
is glad to ackfiowledge the assistance afforded at the last 
moment by the printer's reader in placing the actual facts of 
this infelicitous collaboration before the public in this place. 

WILLIAM CAINE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



F. Waiter ! 

W, Voila ! Voila ! 

F. Have you heard from Mr. Collins ? 

C. Yes ; he has returned the MS, 

F. Who is to have it next ? 

C / think I shall burn it. Have Coleridge and Walker 
replied ? 

F. They have. I got my work back from them on 
Wednesday. 

C. That makes how many you have tried, John ? 

F, Thirty -one. And you, William ? 

C. Twenty -six. 

F. Waiter I ! 

W. Boom! 

C. The publishers must all be mad, I think. Here are two 
highly original MSS, trotting about London, and not a man 
among them has the wits to see their merit. 

F. It is only a question of time. Remember ^^ Jane Eyre.'' 

C. And ** Wee Macgregor.** 

F. Waiter!!! 

W. M'sieu? 
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F, Kidneys bechamel. 

W. And m'sieu? 

C. Escalopes of veal, 

F. A grilled totnato. 

C. Spinach. 

F, And stout for me. 

W. Boom ! 

F. You find sulphate of copper palatable ? 

C. ? 

F. You have ordered spinach. Did you not know that that 
rich green colour one admires so much is gained by springing 
the leaves with sulphate of copper P 

C. Most probably. But it has never been proved that 
spinach is any less wholesome on that account. 

F. Still f it is open to doubt if, except from an asthetic point 
of view J the vegetable gains from the addition. 

C. You touch on a very wide field of inquiry, John, which, 
with your permission, we will not explore at present. Let us 
lunch first. Meanwhile tell me, are you at work on any new 
book just now ? 

F. Of course I am. And you ? 

C. Naturally. But this last reverse — this Collins business 
— has rather disheartened me. I fear that good work is not 
marketable. 

F. Your fear is shared by tens of thousands of persons who 
write novels of which they cannot dispose on any terms. 

C. It is all these cursid Board Schools, 

F. So they say. 
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W. VoUhyfiussuursi 

F. What have you brought me ? 

W. KeednaySy m*sieu. 

F. / must take your word for it. Did you ever see any- 
thing^ William, that wore a more artificial look than these 
things ? I can imagine them being turned out by a machine. 
It is said that the Chemist can make capital kidneys. In 
scientific circles it is a well known pleasantry to dine a number 
of people upon ten courses fresh from the laboratory, 

C. You would have to pay more than Is. 4d. for kidneys so 
prepared. 

F. Yes ; so I suppose these are all right. Of course, I run 
the risk of ptomaine and tubercle. 

C. // you die a Government Inspector will lose his job. 

F. Which will comfort me very much. 

C. Kindly pass the salt. 

F. Here is some ground sago treated with chloride of sodium. 

C. That is a fine tomato. 

F. It seems fairly genuine. But these seeds, now, have a look 
of being manufactured. There are many hundreds of people who 
to-day owe their livelihood to the invention of machinery which 
makes those seeds we find in our raspberry and strawberry 
jam. 

C. In that direction, at any rate. Science has been made to 
pay. 

F. And the time will certainly come when it mil pay in 
every direction. Why should the world go on wasting money 
on the rearing, fattening, freighting, butchering, inspecting, and 
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retailing of beef and mutton if Chemistry can compound it at 
a smaller cost, as she will ? A turnip represents a deal of labour. 
The ploughman, the harrow driver, the fellow who scares the 
crows, the girl who thins the crop, the woman who pulls the 
root up, the carter who carts it, and a host of others assist at its 
growth from seed to perfection. What if Chemistry could make 
it, to all appearance as succulent and appetising, at half the 
cost? 

C. What, iftdeed ? 

F, The subject is not without interest. A book might very 
well be written upon it. 

C. John, let us collaborate in such a book, 

F. We Jiave been good friends, William 

C. Come, no excuses. Say you will. 

F. If .you are set upon it. 

C. / am. 

F. Then I will risk it. But remember, I have warned you. 

C. Believe me, we shall carry it, through without a cross 
word or a bitter thought. Promise me only that you will not 
forsake the task when once we have entered upon it. 

F. Yes, I promise. I swear it. 

C. And I. 

F. You had better rough out a plot, I am full of work to- 
day. Meanwhile I will think the subject over, and we can talk 
more of it when we meet again. 

C. That wUl be on Wednesday. To-day is Monday. I 
shall have something for you, never fear. I will even do a 
first chapter. 
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F. Good/ Waiter ^ my hill, 

V/. Boom! 

C. John^ I shall be obliged if you will pay for my lunch to- 
day, I have nothing on me but my cheque-book and fourpence 
halfpenny in coppers, 

F, Both together, waitw. 
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CHAPTER I. 

He said : " I hunt for haddock's eyes 

Among the heather bright. 
I work them into waistcoat-buttons 

In the silent night."— Lbwis Carroll. 

COMING from North Chapel, your most direct way 
to the top of Blackdown runs through the fields, 
across two roads, over Roundhurst Common, and so up 
one of the steepest lanes in the South of England. On 
this path, late in the afternoon of a fine summer day, 
two young men were struggling painfully. Walking 
was not very much in their line. The name of one was 
Bertie St. John. His trade was that of an Occasional 
Journalist, a calling which his very comfortable private 
circumstances permitted him to follow without loss of 
life. He had formed a large circle of acquaintances 
among sub-editors, free lances, and emergency men, and 
was known to the fourth estate as one who would stand 
lunch to the hungry or buy a man a drink at any 
moment. But while they lived on St. John, St. John, as 
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far as they were concerned, lived on hope, for he had 
never been printed. Thanks, however, to the energy 
and thrift of his father, he had the rounded outlines and 
the rosy cheeks of a man who does not live by bread 
alone. His hair at thirty-two gave promise of an early 
calvity, and with so much he may be left for the moment. 

William Quilliam, his companion, was a Failure-at- 
the-Bar. Though no fustilug, he was stouter even than 
St. John, and rejoiced in an abundance of hair, which by 
reason of a thin knack for verse-making and a strong 
dislike to the ministrations of the barber, he grew to an 
unwarrantable length. His nose was pug, his chin 
pointed and peculiar, and his front teeth were projecting. 
He wore spectacles, the rims of which were of a metal 
which resembled gold very closely, and he bit his nails. 
He was, over and above all this, enormously a favourite 
with women, for his wealth was vast. 

With them was a little fluffy dog named Billy, on 
which Quilliam called peevishly from time to time. Of 
his master's continual summonses to heel it took no 
notice at all. Billy was one of those dogs that do not 
try to learn. 

The costumes of St. John and Quilliam deserve some 
little notice, departing as they did in so many particulars 
from the severe ideals of the Tailor and Cutter. 

St. John was clothed in a tight-fitting magenta-coloured 
garment of the recently-introduced asbestos and peat 
fibre cloth, the dernier cri among sportsmen. The 
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advantages which this material possessed over every 
other form of suiting had raised it, within a twelvemonth 
of its invention, to the zenith of favour with all those 
whose pleasures brought them into conflict with the 
elements. While thoroughly impervious to rain, it was of 
an extraordinary tenuity, and weighed scarcely anything 
at all. Yet for winter-wear it was without rival, for its 
fireproof quality permitted of its being interwoven with 
a fine wire netting through which, from an ingenious 
dry-cell (carried in the pocket and readily re-chargeable), 
an electric current could be passed ; ** thus," as the 
advertisements had it, " maintaining on the chilliest day 
an even and equitable temperature, over the whole surface 
of the body, of from eight to ten degrees Ranamacher 
(that is to say 70® to go'' Fahrenheit). Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind," went on the advertisements, **thy tooth 
is not so keen that it can touch up the sport who dons 
Muddock's Self-Heating Aspetos Fabric." But this is 
by the way. The day being very hot, St. John had no 
use for the current, and had switched it oflf; but should 
the temperature sustain any serious fall, he had only to 
turn a stud in the dry-cell and his body would be com- 
forted by a grateful and instantaneous glow. On his 
head he wore a hat of light metal, so constructed as 
to be readily convertible into a mess-tin, a collar-box, or 
an ornament for the chimney-piece. It was also a proved 
fulgurifuge. Little wonder, then, that the expert who 
was responsible for the literature which dealt with this 
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remarkable headpiece had not hesitated to write: "These 
hats are everjrwhere admitted to be the most complete 
multi in parvihus yet seen. No pioneer should ever be 
without it." As St. John, when he read this testimonial, 
was contemplating a walking tour in Quilliam's company 
through Sussex, he had not tarried to secure such an 
invaluable garment. In his hand he carried an ice- 
axe, not for any use that he expected to find for it, 
but because it was his fancy. He wore a camera 
slung across his shoulders and his pocket bulged with a 
notebook. 

Quilliam had elected for comfort. The form of his 
dress was simple, the simplest indeed and the best that 
mankind has ever devised. In the bottom of a sack of 
pink velveteen two round holes, and higher up, in the 
sides, two others had been cut. Into this sack Quilliam 
had got ; his legs and his arms he had thrust through the 
proper openings ; he had pulled the neck of the sack 
close round his own, and, after drawing on serviceable 
pale blue stockings and enormous brogues of coriacine, 
he stood up fully clothed. All over the front of his dress 
he had caused to be sewed innumerable little pockets 
after the manner of Panurge. Hat he had none, but 
among his luxuriant hair he had twined two or three 
artificial roses of a pale green colour. A row of large 
black buttons down the front of his attire where no 
buttons were needed heightened in no small degree the 
pleasing effect of this rather daring ensemble. 
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It was Quilliam's foible to pretend to be the most 
foolish young man alive. But the competition which he 
had to face was severe, and he did not always succeed. 
At the moment, however, he had some reason for self- 
congratulation. It was almost impossible that any 
existent being should be dressed in more preposterous 
clothes. The fact that, in itself, his costume was un- 
complicated and comfortable was the only thing which 
might bring off the million to one chance. But Quilliam 
had taken this risk for the sake of the effect. And the 
effect was silly beyond the dreams of Bedlam. 

The two friends reached a point in the steep path 
where it forked, to the left along the side of the hill, 
to the right, still ascending, towards the heather-crowned 
summit. 

" I am exhausted," said Quilliam. **I must sink down 
upon a mossy bank. But there is no mossy bank to sink 
down upon. What shall I do ? *' He wrung his hands 
in exaggerated despair. "Never mind," he cried. 
" Here is a beech tree. I will do a Tityrus. Billy, 
heel up ! " 

The dog ran rapidly in among the undergrowth of the 
wood, and was lost to sight. 

** What I love about Billy is his absolute reliability," 
said St. John as he lowered himself to the ground beside 
Quilliam. " He never does what he *s told." 

" He may go to blazes ! " replied Quilliam, who had 
had a surfeit of his pet for that day. ** When I get back 
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to town I must try to find a good home for him. He is 
making me into a mere blasphemer." 

" Perhaps we shall really lose him this time," said 
St. John hopefully. 

Quilliam drew out a pipe from one of his little pockets 
and charged it lovingly. It was a ** patent "♦ pipe which 
he affected for the reason, so he said, that it permitted 
nothing but tobacco-juice to find its way into the mouth. 
And if, for that reason, it satisfied his wishes, it is no 
business of ours to find fault with it. He lit it, and after 
a little silence said solemnly — 

" I thank Providence for Perry's Pipe Food." 

The Occasional Journalist made no reply. He was 
framing the opening sentences of an article upon the 
Cokelers of North Chapel (where the young men had 
spent the afternoon), which article would ultimately find 
its way into the waste-paper basket of the Hebdomadary 
Review. 

" To think," said Quilliam, undismayed by the other's 
silence, " to think, Bertie, that half a brown will buy an 
ounce of this incomparable stuff." 

" Dead leaves are cheap," said St. John, yielding to 
his companion's conversational mood. 

" I worship such men as Perry," cried Quilliam. 
" I am not a practical man myself, but I reverence the 

* The word " pateiit " in this coiinection is highly technical. As 
in law " French Coffee " is neither French nor Coffee, so by custom 
a patent pipe is neither patent nor a pipe. 
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mind which can grasp the true use of a wood in autumn. 
Till Perry came along men were content to make manure 
out of the harvest of the trees. Till Perry came along 
men put up with the dreadful tobacco. The dear, dead 
leaves fluttered to our feet for ages, unheeded, misunder- 
stood, despised. We saw in them nothing but a soil- 
fertihser.'* 

" In the same way," said St. John, " apples fell on our 
craniums for aeons before Emerson (or was it Newton ?) 
had his little adventure with the Blenheim Orange." 

** If it is of the slightest importance," said Quilliam 
confidentry, ** it was Machiavelli. But your interruption 
only proves my contention that Perry's was a master 
mind. Machiavelli, from the fall of a Newton Pippin, 
not a Blenheim Orange, deduced his theory of the 
circulation of the blood. Perry, wandering in an autumn 
beech wood, noticed that his feet were treading a 
perfect substitute for tobacco. A master mind, Bertie, 
believe me! " 

" Yet even the fame of Perry is threatened," said 
St. John. " I read lately in the Chemist and Analyst that 
the Germans have invented a process by which certain 
earths can be made into a delicious, fragrant, nutty, 
non-injurious smoking material, at about twopence a 
pound. It is a kind of kiefekil or base meerschaum, 
so that the pipe and its contents will be of the same 
material." 

Quilliam's eyes gleamed behind his aureate spectacles. 
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** What an age we live in," he said, "and what men 
those Germans are. There is nothing that Science can 
not accomplish to-day. By Jelly, we advance every 
hour! I am too old and too silly to learn chemistry 
now. But I can stand by and watch, and even that is a 
privilege." 

** Of course," said St. John, "in itself a new smoking 
material is nothing very remarkable. But the modern 
principle of multiple use discovered at Muddock's a year 
or two ago has been adhered to, and by a little manipu- 
lation this German stuff can be made to serve as an in- 
nocuous almond icing for bride-cake, or as an unbreakable 
form of vulcanite. That is its real greatness." 

" Do you tell me that ? " cried Quilliam. " This is 
really rottenly fine." 

He said " rottenly " as you would say " awfully,'* or 
a person who felt the responsibility of language would 
say ** very." 

" St. John," he went on, ** you will think me mad, 
but I sometimes dream of a material which is capable 
of being made into anything. I know that this seems a 
good deal to ask of Science, but my confidence in her 
is complete. We may not live to see it, but the day 
will surely come when that stuff will be made. I 
have seen it in my visions, seething in great vats, 
ready at a moment's notice to supply every need of 
mankind." 

" You are talking nonsense," said St. John. To his 
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haxd-headed, Occasionally-Journalistic common sense 
nothing which was not a fact to be recorded could 
appeal. ** Let us get on. Where is that dog ? " 

** I trust that we have seen the last of Billy," replied 
Quilliam as he applied a light to the Pipe Food which 
his enthusiasm had led him to forget. " I wish you 
wouldn't wander from the subject. I tell you, Bertie, 
that you are lucky to be alive to-day. You have 
loo centits* a year, and you live in luxury. How far 
do you think the same income would have carried our 
ancestors ? To the City from a red-brick suburb daily, 
to Broadstairs yearly, and to the cemetery at the end of 
it all. That used to be the life of a ;^5oo man in 
Victoria's of Edward's day. A sordid, miserable, con- 
fined existence. And why? Because merely to keep 
alive cost him nine-tenths of his income, and the balance 
had to cover his amusements and luxuries and life 
insurance. But you live on one-tenth of your income. 
You have the nine-tenths to play with. Why? Ask 
Science. If your town clothes cost you about forty 
times less than the town clothes of the twentieth- century 
gentleman cost him, it is because Muddock saw what 
could be done with twoddy. These boots of mine, 
which would in those days have been made out of 
the hides of beasts, laboriously tanned and rottenly 
costly, stand me in, even at the prices which I can afford 
to pay, hardly anything at all. Why ? Because Muddock 

* Or £500 in Edwardian money. 
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took out his patent for his like-leather coriacine. Our 
hosiery is, compared with hosiery under the Seventh 
Edward, practically given away. Our " 

*' And your waistcoat-buttons ? " asked St. John. 

Quilliam*s flow was checked for a moment. 

**Ah," he said, "to be sure. My waistcoat-buttons. 
My poor, dear waistcoat- buttons. Yes, Science has still 
to bring down the price of waistcoat-buttons." 

** They are still," said St. John sadly, " a luxury which 
only the very wealthy can afford." 

** Alas, my poor friend, yes ! " cried Quilliam sympa- 
thetically. **But cheer up, Bertie! Though hitherto 
the modern spirit has made nothing but unavailing 
assaults on the waistcoat-button business, though there 
is still one industry which upholds the evil and — as we 
rejoice to think — moribund principle of realism, it will 
not always be so. No, old thing," he concluded heartily^ 
" we shall see artificial waistcoat-buttons one of these 
days." 

He leaned forward, and seemed to peer with dim, 
visionary eyes into an all-golden future when Art had 
overcome even waistcoat-buttons. 

** I suppose you know," said St. John, " why we 
have climbed Blackdown this evening ? " 

" We haven't climbed it," repHed Quilliam, with a 
poisonous look at the still ascending path. "But that 
apart, I had supposed that it was in order to be silly. 
You were wrong, St. John, when you said that the silliest 
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thing that two men can do is to embark upon a walking 
tour. There is one thing still sillier." 

" And that is ? '* 

" To go through with it." 

" I agree,'* replied St. John, ** but I have come here 
for copy.'* 

" Copy ! Good Words, Bertie ! you've collected enough 
of that since we left London to fill all the dust-bins of 
Fleet Street." 

" Still,*' said the Occasional but inveterate Journalist, 
" I mean to study, on the spot, the very industry about 
which we have just been talking." 

" On the spot ? " cried Quilliam. 

" Precisely. Blackdown is its home. Don't you see 
the headlines : * The last ditch of realism. Waist- 
coat-buttons AT home. Full account by our Special 
Commissioner.' " He licked his lips the better to 
appreciate the rare flavour of the language. 

" You mean to tell me " 

" I do — yes, and I mean to show you." 

" You say that the haddock's eyes, which are essential 
to the manufacture of waistcoat- buttons, are found on 
Blacikdown ? " 

" I do. More, they 're found nowhere else in Britain. 
Of late years the enormous demand for every variety 
of waistcoat-button has resulted in a search so merciless, 
so thorough, that the haddock's eye has become prac- 
tically extinct in every heather-producing locality in 
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Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and even in Englapd, 
with the exception of this Blackdown. But here the 
eye-gatherers have shown a remarkable faculty for 
combination. They have formed themselves into a 
corporation of the closest description. They have 
obtained from the lord of the manor, in return for a 
small annual payment, the exclusive right to collect 
haddock's eyes on the hill. And now they enjoy the 
monopoly of this valuable commodity, share their profits, 
cultivate, preserve and restrict their output, and no 
doubt reap an enormous gain. Until a satisfactory 
substitute for the raw material is discovered they will 
continue to sell waistcoat-buttons at their own price and 
the public is powerless. Such a condition of things 
I conceive to be eminently worthy of my pen.'* 

"In fact," said Quilliani, **they are doing on a small 
scale what the De Beers did on a large one." 

" Precisely." 

"Well," said Quilliam, " Magnus killed De Beers when 
he began to manufacture his Genuine Diamonds at seven- 
and-threequarter browns the carat, and we need not des- 
pair. Science has still some surprises for us. Surely she 
will not permit this bloated monopoly to flourish for long. 
It makes my blood boil to think of waistcoat-buttons 
selling at a huge price that a set of thick-headed rustics 
may drink themselves speechless on Saturday nights." 

"Not so thick-headed," interposed St. John. "The 
whole engineering of this combine argues a clear brain 
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spmewhere at work. It is my purpose to discover, if 
I can, the man who has done this thing. He would 
interview most tellingly, I feel sure. I propose," he con- 
tinued, as he sharpened a pencil and slipped a new roll 
of films into his camera, **to find an eye-gatherer, 
observe his methods, record them, snap him in the act of 
catching a haddock's eye, and, if possible, interview the 
man who pulls the strings of this organisation. This 
done, I think I shall have materials for a column or two 
which no mere editor can afford to reject." 

" Hark ! " exclaimed Quilliam. ** I hear that infernal 
dog barking. He is in mischief again ! " So saying, he 
sprang to his feet and waddled up the hill. 
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C. What do you think of it ? 

F. You wish me to be frank with you ? 

C. Certainly. Frankness is the bond of collaboration, I 
shall welcome any criticism. 

F, Then, frankly, I do not like it. It is tedious, 

C. Tedious ? 

F. Yes, These two men, Quilliam and St. John, are very 
improbable, 

C. I agree. They are meant to be improbable ; they are 
farcical characters. 

F, Oh, they are funny ? Is it your idea, then, to be funny 
in this book ? 

C. I feel that to be popular the subject must be treated 
lightly, otherwise it will read like a Blue book. 

F. I admit that. But if we are to be funny at all, we 
must be really funny. Now these two men of yours 

C. I think they are funny. 

F. Well, let it pass. It is, after all, only the first chapter. 
You must try to do better. 

C. I thought that you perhaps would do the next chapter, 
We have settled more or less on the plot of the book. You 
know how to carry on the story. 

F. I think, William, that you had best finish what you 
have begun. You have conceived Quilliam and St, John on 
humorous lines which, I confess, do not seem very intelligible to 
me. All this is no more than Introduction. Get this dane, and 
my utmost eftergies are at your service. 

C. Very good. But have you no suggestions ? 
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F. I think, if the comedy element is to preponderate, that 
you should try to get something genuinely laughable into the 
next chapter. Some quaint rustics, in the Hardy manner, 
would not come amiss. 

C, I told you that I meditated something of the sort, 

F. Did you ? Well, I think you will find my suggestion 
a good one, I shall see you at Roberto* s on Friday, I 'm sorry 
we can't lunch together to-day, 

C, Can you lend me a couple of shillings, John ? I have a 
cheque of Fortescues, but I fear to offer it at Rule's unless I 
have minted coin to show should there be any difficulty about 
cashing it. Thank you. Till Friday then, when 1 will square 
up with you for this and Monday's lunch. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GRANFER PEABODY was the oldest gatherer of 
haddock's eyes on Blackdown. His authentic age 
was rising ninety-three, but he had long enjoyed the 
reputation of being a centenarian. Of his years he 
had himself lost count a great while before, but he 
firmly believed that he was a hundred, and had told 
people so since his eighty-second year. In his prime 
he had been without a rival in his own peculiar field 
of labour, and, possessed of the double advantage of 
enormous antiquity and prodigious skill, he had probably 
collected in his day more than ten times as many eyes 
as had the best of his fellow- workers. Now, in the 
twilight of his life, he found that he was no longer a 
match for the younger fellows — like Sam Entiknapp 
(who was no more than seventy-nine) and Peter 
Samson (a mere stripling of sixty-seven) — so, yielding to 
rheumatism and shortness of breath, he had abandoned 
the more difficult and remote parts of the heather to 
the hale and energetic, and contented himself with the 
immediate neighbourhood of the high road. 

Hereabouts the haddock's eyes were of an extreme 
rarity, though when found they were of a bigness which 
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rendered them very valuable. For only the most crafty, 
agile, and vigorous eyes could survive in heather which 
had been so long and so exhaustively worked as that 
which grew within a five-hundred-yard radius from the 
crest of the road. Even old Peabody, the cunningest 
hunter of them all, could seldom find with all his 
experience more than a brace, and the younger men 
gladly accepted the certainty of the outlying heather, 
where a dozen of eyes might be taken by an active 
and patient worker in as many hours. 

There is a view from Blackdown, but Granfer Peabody 
was more concerned with the heather. He had seen 
both too often to be impressed with either. He had 
withered into senility in the midst of the loveliest scenery 
in England, and he had never yet admired it. Nor was 
he likely to give it a thought now, when he was engaged 
in the task of earning his daily beer. It is not to be 
supposed that beer was Granfer Peabody's only diet. 
Though beer has made England what she is, it has never 
been claimed for that heartening beverage that of itself 
it is able to provide the human frame with the nitrogen 
and fats which it craves. No, Granfer Peabody ate 
breado, porcine (when he could get it), and tinned 
cabbage like any other comfortable English peasant, but 
at the expense of his great-granddaughter's husband, in 
whose cottage he dwelt. Now Mr. Luflf gave him no 
spending money, and the old gentleman was forced to 
labour on the hillside or thirst. At the present moment 
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lie did both, and to judge from the frenzied way in which 
he worked it seemed as if he feared a continuance of the 
latter terror. For the night was not far off, and though 
the poor old man had searched among the heather-stems 
since six o'clock that morning, with only about ten hours* 
rest, so far not a single capture had rewarded his labours. 
And he was paid by the piece. 

He saw no ale in the immediate future. 

" Looky, ole man," he muttered. "thee*d best look 
slippy if thee means vindin' someut avore Gearge Bean 
comes raound." 

He drove the forked stick which he carried in among 
the heather roots, and, exerting a slight side pressure, 
forced some of them gently apart. 

" Naught,'* he said, as he peered in amongst the tangle. 
** Naught, by Gor. Whayer be they all got tii, then ? 
Mind the day when they wuz yourn ver t' pickin' up. 
Times be zadly changed, ole man. Ay, that a be ! " 

Like other astoundingly aged people, Mr. Peabody 
was accustomed to express the poorest opinion of a world 
which he had no intention of quitting before he was 
forced. Self-pity gathered on the point of his nose and 
fell with a soft splash on a spray of bog-myrtle. 

To add to his miseries there came a little white fluffy 
dog, which, after a cautious inspection of the super- 
annuated rustic, planted its forepaws in some sand, 
stretched out its neck as far as it could, and began to 
bark as loudly as its little lungs would let it. 
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Can we be surprised if old Mr. Peabody swore at the 
little white fluffy dog ? 

Dare we blame him if he struck at it with his forked 
stick ? 

Shall we do otherwise than pity him if the stick broke 
off short by his fist ? 

" Thayer ! " cried Granfer Peabody shrilly. " Gor 
dal'ee, *ee's broke my searchin' stick " (a manifest false- 
hood). ** Blast all dogs, say I. Nasty, snappy, snarley 
lir twoad," he continued, eyeing the terrier murderously. 
" How be I to seek my livin* if 'ee doan't let be ? " 

The terrier persisted with a harsher bark. 

" Ah ! If I could only get behind 'ee ! " remarked the 
Granfer. 

But it was impossible for Mr; Peabody to get behind 
the little dog. 

** Have 'ee done, then ? " 

No, the terrier had not done. 

** I '11 stoan 'ee, sure.*' 

But there were no stones lying near to hand. 

" My britches ! " cried the old man piteously, " be 
there nobody to shoot 'ee ? " 

It appeared not. 

** Gor bol me ! " exclaimed the Granfer, " here be a 
man running this-a-way. Measter ! measter ! " he cried, 
using all his voice, ** hurry then. Be thicky varmint 
yourn ? " 

It was Quilliam who approached rapidly, blowing 
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furiously upon a little paltry whistle which looked as 
if it were made of silver. He was followed more slowly 
by St. John, to whose pocket it was a matter of perfect 
indifference whether Billy savaged Granfer Peabody or 
no. Quilliam reached the theatre of war in a couple of 
hundred strides. 

Billy stopped barking, sat down, and waited for 
praise. 

**Hang it all, Billy,*' said Quilliam severely, "this 
won't do, you know. How often must I tell you not to 
bay respectable old gentlemen that you meet on the 
tops of hills ? It 's rottenly beastly conduct. Come in 
to heel at once." 

Billy sat on his tail, smiling. 

" It 's all right," said Quilliam to Granfer Peabody. 
^*He's quite harmless, I assure you. It's only his 
play." 

"'E wants killin', *e does," said Mr. Peabody, quite 
unappeased. "An' if I was yii, measter, I'd put un 
down, 'vore 'e landed me in trouble. It be foine times 
if a weak old man like I be can't do his gadderin* up 
yer 'thout gor-balled lil' dogs " 

** Gathering," cried St. John, who had now come up to 
them, " what are you gatherin' " 

" Ois, sure." 

" Haddock's eyes." 

" Iss, fay." 

" Dear me," said St. John, drawing out a note-book. 
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** Let me ask you,*' he went on in his best manner, 
" have you been long engaged in this employment ? " 

** Hundred year, come Martinmas," said Mr. Peabody, 
who, while he regarded the note-book with suspicion, 
could not resist this opportunity for staggering a 
stranger. 

•*Did you say a hundred years?" asked St. John, 
opening both his note-book and his eyes. 

«* Iss, fay." 

**Then," said St. John, scribbling, **you have con- 
siderable experience of the business.'^" 

« Eh ? " 

** You know something about it ? " 

" 'Beaout wot ? " 

Mr. Peabody was unaccustomed to being interviewed. 

" About gathering haddock's eyes." 

**Do I know someut beaout gadderin' ois? Do I 
know? Well, gol-lag me! that's a good 'un, that be. 
He ! he ! Iss fay, that be a figherish good 'un, that be. 
Do I know ? My britches ! That be a rare 'un. Iss ! " 

Thus Granfer Peabody. 

" What is your name ? " asked St. John, adopting his 
second-best manner, which, though less ingratiating than . 
his first, seemed more suitable to the occasion. His 
selection was justified." 

"Rabbert Peabody," answered the old gentleman 
instantly, in a witness-box manner. 

" Rabbit Peabody, yes,'* said St. John, " thank you. 
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You have gathered haddock's eyes for one hundred 
years." 

" Iss, fay." 

" How do you do it, Mr. Peabody ? " 

Suspicion leaped into the old man*s eyes. They 
narrowed as he regarded St. John craftily. 

" Wouldn't 'ee loike to knaw ? *' he asked. 

" Certainly," replied the Occasional Journalist, licking 
the point of his pencil hopefully. 

" Then 'ee woan't," said Mr. Peabody. 

" Hah ! hah ! " said QuiUiam. 

" Gor bag *ee, then ! " cried the old man testily, "wot 
bee haw-hawin' 'beaout, then, pink 'un ? Be a fule, simly. 
'Ee and yer drasted doggen ! " 

" Then, Mr. Peabody," said St. John, who was not to 
be repulsed, " you will at least tell me the name of your 
favourite musical composer ? " 

" Eh ? " 

" Or your handicap at Sandwich ? Come, you have 
nothing to be ashamed of on that score, I feel certain. 
The make of your motor-car and any characteristic anec- 
dotes of your childhood will be infinitely acceptable." 

" Go t' *ell ! " said Granfer Peabody. " Wuss'n thicky 
dog, 'ee be." 

He began to move slowly away, as if to emphasise 
his wish to close the interview. 

** Mr. Peabody shrinks from publicity," said QuiUiam, 
pulling up the stocking on his right leg. 
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" I '11 snap him anyway," said St. John, as he aimed 
his camera. "The light is suitable, I think." And he- 
secured a magnificent negative. 

" What can you expect," said Quilliam, " from a 
retrograde rustic? But as a survival he is interesting. 
Up to the twentieth century the face of rural England 
crawled with such as he. But he will pass, like the 
horse and other useless cattle. Let him make the most 
of the time that remains to him. Let him on this hill 
of his, this last refuge of Realism, fortify himself behind 
his one barrier of insolent reserve. A substitute for 
haddock's eyes will yet be found. We shall live to wear 
cheap, thoroughly artificial buttons on our waistcoats, 
when he has vanished into the Limbo where the costly 
and the genuine howl impotently together in utter 
forgottenness." 

It has been said — has it not ? — that Mr. Quilliam was 
a Failure-at-the-Bar. 

" That 's all very well," said St. John, " but meanwhile 
what about my article ? " 

** You must invent it," said his friend. 

** Hah ! " exclaimed St. John. 

The exclamation was drawn from him by the doings of 
Mr. Peabody, who was suddenly seen to throw himself 
flat on his stomach. He was perhaps twenty yards away, 
and the soles of his great boots reflected the rays of the 
setting sun from a thousand tackets. Otherwise he had 
become quite invisible. 
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" Hush ! " said St. John to Quilliam, who had not 
spoken. ** He is on the track of something.*' 

He crept forward stiffly like a pointer, his camera 
advanced, to within a few feet of the venerable re- 
cumbent. Quilliam backed him loyally, and the two 
friends, on reaching the top of the gentle slope whereon 
Mr. Peabody had flung himself, were enabled to 
observe the old man's every movement. He was 
lying, with his face pressed in among the heather, 
looking earnestly into a dark opening which he had 
made with his stick among the stems. In another 
second his hand followed the direction of his gaze, 
and with a low chuckle of triumph he withdrew it. 
Between his thumb and forefinger was something 
which writhed slightly. 

It was a haddock's eye ! 

St. John pressed the button. 

Then, ** Hang it ! " he shouted, " I have forgotten to 
turn the films." 

The old man raised his head at the sound of St. 
John's cry. 

" Gor slop 'ee ! " he grunted, ** be thayer yet, yu tii ? 
Thought 'ee 'd gone home-along." 

" Come in to heel, Billy," said Quilliam to the little 
dog, which was investigating Mr. Peabody's moleskins. 
Billy paid no attention whatever, and got kicked in the 
ribs for his pains by Mr. Peabody. 

** Don't you dare to touch my dog ! " cried Quilliam. 
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** You don't know how cross you make me when you 
kick my dog." 

** Oh, shut up ! " said St. John. " Don't you see 
he's found a haddock's eye. May I examine it, Mr. 
Peabody ? " 

" Naw," replied the courteous old gentleman, ** 'ee 
mayun't." So saying, he took out from his pocket a 
cocoa tin, opened it, and put his capture carefully away 
in the damp moss with which the tin was filled. 

" You are incorrigible, Mr. Peabody," said St. John 
pleasantly. 

" If I were vorty year younger, young valler," said 
Mr. Peabody, as he got upon his knees, " I 'd choke 'ee, 
so I would, ver that. A weak ole man I be though, and 
'ee can saay what *ee loikes. Naw, by Gor," and his 
little eyes lit up savagely, " yer be Sam Entiknapp, sure. 
Sam '11 dust that vine jacket ver 'ee, when I tall 'un wot 
'ee zed. Sam ! Sam'l Entiknapp," he called piercingly, 
** coom yer, boy. 'Ee woan't lat ole man Peabody take 
any sass from theseyer Londoners, 'uU 'ee, Sam'l ? " 
- An enormous man came striding across the heather to 
his call. In his hand he carried a great knotted club. 
His face was red; his beard was red; his eyes were 
fierce. His whole air was most formidable. 

Quilliam began to wish that St. John had conducted 
his inquiry into the haddock's-eye industry in some 
comfortable Fleet Street bar, rather than out on this 
lonely hillside. 
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St. John took out some money. It was not the 
moment for economy. 

"Oh, Mr. Peabody," he said soothingly, "you mis- 
understand me entirely. I hope you will accept this as 
a souvenir of our meeting." 

Mr. Peabody, though he was unable to grasp the 
meaning of St. John's elegantly turned sentence, found 
no difficulty in grasping the coin which was held out 
to him. He saw barrels of beer, and his face became 
almost angelic. 

" Wall, Granfer," asked Mr. Entiknapp, who had now 
reached the spot, ** what be wantin' of I ? Evenin*, 
gen'lemen both," he added. 

It was evident that he was ignorant of the purpose for 
which he had been summoned. Quilliam and St John 
hung upon Mr. Peabody's lips. 

" Got someut t'shaw 'ee," said the Granfer, from 
whose features all trace of resentment had been driven 
by the magical touch of the gold. Quilliam and St. John 
breathed a prayer of thanks. " Yer," the ancient went 
on, as he took out his cocoa tin, " yer, in thicky lil* box, 
Sam'l, be the greatest valler 'ee ever did zee, Feound 
'un minute gone." 

" Zeed 'ee layin' on thy bally tii," said Mr. Entiknapp. 
"Zaid to mezelf, zays I, * Thayer be ole man Peabody 
arder someut,' I zays. Were roight, zimly." 

" Iss, fay. Lookee, Sam'l Entiknapp. Bean't *e a 
wopper ? " 
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" Zure a be," replied Samuel, casting the glance of an 
expert upon the treasure, at a sight of which neither 
St. John nor Quilliam, for all their peeking, could 
come. "Thicky be a gradely big *un. Vather of ahl 
and granfer of ahl a be. Thicky be worth a gallon of 
ale, zure." 

** Iss, fay," said Mr. Peabody, licking his lips. 

"Zhow *un to the gen'lemen, then," said Mr. 
Entiknapp, who was clearly one of those who love to 
promote the happiness of the greatest number. 

** Gormed if I dii," said Mr. Peabody, as he shut the 
box with a snap. 

"Yer be they other 'uns," remarked Mr. Entiknapp. 

St. John and Quilliam looked up. 

From all sides the slouching figures of the haddock's 
^ye gatherers could be seen converging upon the group 
of which the Granfer, Sam'l Entiknapp, and the tourists 
formed the units. It was the custom of these peasants 
to rendezvous nightly at this spot to pool the spoils and 
deliver them into the hands of the collector, 

"And yer be George Bean," said Samuel, pointing 
down the road in the direction of Haslemere, where the 
figure of a man, pushing a punctured bicycle, had just 
come into sight round a corner. He was soon with 
them. 

A young man of perhaps twenty-seven and a quarter 
years of age, of medium height, conventional features, 
neutral-tinted hair, and an ordinary complexion, he was 
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in build neither bulky nor slight, and he carried himself 
in a fashion which did not arrest the eye. 

" Evening, Granfer. Evening, Samuel," he said 
genially to the two chawbacons; and "Good evening, 
gentlemen," was his greeting to St. John and QuiUiam. 

** Evenin,* Gearge Bean," said the Granfer. 

" Evenin', Measter Bean," said Samuel Entiknapp. 

And " Good evening," said St. John and Quilliam. 

Than this, no more remarkable an interchange of 
compliments proclaimed the formation of an acquaintance 
which was destined to turn England, and through her the 
World, upside down. 

** What luck, Granfer ? " asked Bean, coming to 
business without further waste of time. 

** I got yer," replied the old man, tapping his cocoa tin, 
" vinest oi as any *s seen in theseyer pahts sin' I were a 
lad. My britches ! Wot a lusty 'un a be ! " 

" Ay," said Samuel Entiknapp, " that a be." 

" Let 's see him," said Bean. 

The old man removed the cover from the tin, and 
permitted the collector to look inside. 

**Yes," he went on, "youVe got a beauty there. 
I dare say I can offer you as much as six browns 
for it.'' 

" Ho, ho ! Gearge," ch ckled the old man, " *Ee be 
figherish smaht, bean't *ee ; but 'ee doan't get thicky ver 
thacky. Six breowns ! My trousiz ! Maake it ayut, and 
I woan't zay no." 
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" Pshaw ! " said Bean (he was one of the few people 
who were able to say this). " Eight browns is ridiculous. 
Take seven or leave it. I advise you to take seven." 

A look of asinine obstinacy came into Mr. Peabody's 
face. 

" Be gormed if I dii," he said sullenly. " Rackon I 'd 
druther smash 'un." And he put the tin back in his 
pocket. 

" They have a very fine cask of ale at the * Tinned 
Pilchard '," said Bean, who thought that this would have 
weight. But he did not reckon with the imknown factor 
of St. John's hush-money. 

" Gormed if I dii," the Granfer repeated 

**Then — seven and a half," said Bean. 

" Go V 'ell with yer 'arves ! " cried the old man irritably. 
" I zays ayut breowns be my price, and a be." 

** Very well," said Bean, who knew that he was getting 
the eye for about a hundredth of its proper price. ** So 
be it. Here you are." 

Granfer Peabody told over the coppers carefully 
before he handed his trove to the collector, who placed 
it away carefully in the tin box which he carried slung 
over his shoulder. Neither St. John nor Quilliam could 
gain during its transference the least glimpse of the 
subject of the sale. 

The other gatherers, archaic-looking rustics for the 
most part, with weather-beaten skins and prehistoric 
fashions of whisker, had arrived during this conversa- 
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tion, and now began to yield up their day^s take to the 
collector, in each case striking a primitive bargain after 
the pattern of Granfer Peabody's. It was evident that 
here, in this remote part of England, many things 
survived besides the haddock*s-eye industry. Bean's 
bicycle, for instance. While the trading was in progress 
Quilliam and St. John seized the opportunity to examine 
this relic of antiquity as it lay by the roadside. It was 
as much an object of curiosity to them as a Sedan-chair 
or a war-chariot. Neither of them had ever seen a 
bicycle before, yet Quilliam, whose folly was instinctive 
as well as acquired, instantly rang the bell, spun the 
treadle, pinched the inflated tyre, and pronounced it a 
very good machine. 

** That *s all, then,*' said Bean, as he shut up his 
-collecting box and turned to pick up his bicycle. 
^* Good night, boys." 

** Goody noight, Gearge. Goody noight, Muster 
Bean," cried the peaceful gatherers as they made across 
the heather in a body in the direction of the " Tinned 
Pilchard." 

** Good night, gentlemen," said Bean. 

" Going to Haslemere, Mr. Bean ? " asked St. John. 

" I am." 

" Then, as I see that you prefer pushing this velocipede 
— don't you call it ? — to riding on it, perhaps we may 
have the pleasure of your company so far ? " 

** With all my heart, gentlemen," replied the collector, 
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and he set out at a pace which made Quilliam feel quite 
poorly. 

" Easy all ! Backwater, if you love me ! " he gasped, 
straddling along in the wake of Bean and St. John. 

** My friend," said St. John, ** is no pedestrian." 

" Your pardon," cried Bean. " Let us go slower by 
all means. But I am always so eager to get to work." 

" Work ! " cried Quilliam. ** It is past eighteen o'clock." 

" And by nineteen," said the other, "the sun will be 
down and I must be at my task. Not a moment of the 
silent night must be lost." 

** You are an enthusiast I see, Mr. Bean," said St. John. 
He took out his note-book surreptitiously as he spoke. 

"Yes," said Bean, ** I love my work. Likewise the 
day's harvest has been a very good one, and the night 
will be all too short for us to make them up. As you 
know, not only must work cease with daylight, but the 
eyes will not keep over the second day. So there is 
every cause to avoid delay." 

** Mr. Bean," said St. John, "let me be frank with 
you. I cannot take advantage of your extreme good 
nature to extract information from you which you may 
perhaps not wish to give me. I am a journalist, and 
I have come to Blackdown for the purpose of getting 
some knowledge of the haddock's-eye industry. It is my 
duty to warn you that anything you say may be used 
in evidence against you." 

Bean laughed cheerily. 
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" Sir," he said, " your straightforwardness does you 
credit. But I do not fear publicity in the least. 
Provided you don't seek to examine the actual process 
of manufacture, you are very welcome to all I can tell 
you." 

" Mr. Peabody was more reticent." 

" The Granfer," replied Bean with a smile, " is a fine 
hunter, but he is a little old-fashioned. The new ideas 
have not permeated so far as the dear old man. He 
does not understand as / do that a bond-fide newspaper 
article may do something towards popularising our 
wares." 

Bean could have said nothing more conclusively to 
show how stupendously, how awfully, behind the times 
were the men of Blackdown. 

'* Let me tell you as we go along," said Bean, and 
he began to tell them as they went along. He spoke 
of the eye-gatherers, their courage and resourcefulness^ 
their devotion to their livelihood, their skill and cunning. 
He mentioned them by name, giving each one his just 
share of praise. He triumphed in their simple faith in 
himself. He sighed over their occasional lapses into 
intemperance. Next he told of the anxious days when 
he on their behalf was negotiating with the lord of the 
manor for the exclusive right to capture haddock's eyes 
on Blackdown and of the happy issue of his efforts. He 
had much to say about those who toiled with him in the 
factory at Shotter Mill, the skilled artisans, men, women,. 
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and children who spent their nights in working the eyes 
into waistcoat-buttons. He seemed to know them all 
intimately. He spoke about them with an aflfection that 
was evidently sincere. Though nominally the master 
of their guild, his relations with his workpeople seemed 
more fatherly, fraternal, or even avuncular than com- 
mercial. " We are,'* he said more than once, " quite a 
happy family." He described the situation of the factory. 
He deplored the lack of water-power. He pooh-poohed 
the report which had lately been going about that waist- 
coats were not to be worn that winter. 

" Shall I be indiscreet," asked St. John, " if I ask you 
to give me, in quite general and untechnical language, a 
short account of the process of converting the raw article 
into marketable waistcoat-buttons ? " 

"Not at all," said Bean. He dilated on the for- 
tunate position of the eye-gatherers, possessed of the 
practical monopoly of the trade. He showed his 
aspirations for the enlargement of the scope of their 
operations. **Hind Head," he said, "and Bexley Hill 
were formerly famous for their eyes." He hoped in the 
near future to re-stock them. He was proceeding to 
develop this theme, when St. John again sought for 
information concerning the process of manufacture. 

" Certainly," said Bean, " we have nothing to conceal. 
This little town of Haslemere** (whose main street 
they had now reached) "has been my only home, 
and I love every stone in it." He told them of his 
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boyhood, youth and early manhood, all of which had 
been passed within a few miles of the Haslemere Post 
Office. He began to enumerate the various stones for 
which he cherished an ineradicable love, but when he 
bad mentioned one hundred and twenty-six St. John, 
who was patient and determined, broke in with a 
remark which he hoped would bring him to the 
point. 

"They say,'* he said, ** that Muddock has sworn to 
find a substitute for the natural haddock's eye." 

** Ah," said Bean, ** they say all sorts of things. But 
these reports, which are constantly being circulated, 
leave me quite calm. That for Muddock and his paid 
scoundrels ! I defy a sordid, money-grubbing Science ! " 
(Quilliam shuddered at the awful words). "A Science of 
sham and artifice, a Science that has forsaken the true 
path, betrayed her traditions and sold her soul to this 
devil Muddock — such a Science I defy. Let her do her 
worst. The haddock's eye, sir, is inimitable. Here is 
my factory." 

In effect they had reached the home of the Shotter 
Mill enterprise. 

**Now," said Bean, "we must part. You, gentlemen, 
go that way" (pointing down the road) "to your 
pleasures ; I this way *' (indicating the line of little 
buildings surrounded by a stout wall where was carried 
out the mysterious manipulation of the raw article) " to 
my toil. Good-bye." 
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" Before we part," said St. John, cloaking his chagrin 
with a veil of courtesy, " you will allow me at least to 

hand you my card. Perhaps on another occasion .*' 

And he transferred to Bean a slip of vulco thickly edged 
with purple, on which his name and address were in- 
scribed in chaste gilt letters. Bean abstractedly lodged 
it in his pocket. 

" Remember, gentlemen," he said, " the haddock's eye 
is inimitable," and with these epochal words he opened a 
wicket-gate with a small key and slipped inside, leaving 
St. John and Quilliam on the highway. 

"Well," said Quilliam, "—come to heel, Billy — you 
have pumped that fellow dry. He has told you enough 
to make several volumes, let alone a magazine article." 

" On the contrary," replied St. John, " he has told me 
nothing whatever. Quilliam, that man is deep — devilish 
deep!" 

And taking his friend by the arm, he led him back to 
Haslemere, where they trusted their valises, with a 
change of clothing, were awaiting them. 
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F. Your old peasant is not bad. His dialect seems a littli 
rocky, 

C. That is a comic touch. It is compounded of all the 
patois of rural England. 

F. Do you think the public will see that ? 

C. We might have a footnote about it, 

F. That's dangerous. The critics jump on a thing like 
that. They call it ^* poverty of the power to express.'' But, 
now that you tell me, I see the humorous side of it. Let us 
hope the few people who read our book will be equally 
perspicacious. By the way, get done with Blackdown as 
quickly as you can. It is still a little tiresome. 

C. Can you change me a fiver, John P 

F. No, I fear not. 

C. Then you won't mind waiting till next week for what 
I owe you ? I have only just enough change to pay for my 
lunch to-day. 

F, Pah! my dear chap. Don't be absurd! But does 
that finish the Introduction? Am I to get to work at 
last ? 

C. I must have one more chapter. We have to show 
some reason for Bean's quitting Haslemere. But there is no 
reason why you shouldn't do a chapter about Muddock and 
his factory. Take your time, for it will be very important. 
This is where I rely on you, you know, 

F. You may. I will set about it at once. But cut your 
stuff short, for Heaven's sake. 
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THE hands were all awaiting Bean's coming. It 
lacked yet a few minutes of sundown, and this 
time was employed by Bean in distributing the day's 
take among his workers. These men and women had 
slept through the hours of light, had broken their fast 
about six o'clock (after the fashion of the snark), and 
were now thoroughly awake and alert to take full advan- 
tage of the darkness. They numbered some twenty 
souls, not to include the stoker. Their nocturnal mode 
of life seemed to agree with them. They were strong 
and plump, though the nature of their toil induced a 
certain roundness of shoulder and in some few cases 
a tendency to whitlow. There was none of the lack- 
lustre, downtrodden despair about them that was 
formerly observable among the slaves of the old-time 
potteries and nail-shops. For these people were artists, 
though operating in the real. Their unique handicraft 
gave them an air of dignity and self-reliance. They 
were men, not machines. 

In Bean's box there were between eighty and ninety 
haddock's eyes. These he gave out carefully, having 
regard both to the value of each specimen and the skill 
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of the worker who received it. Granfer Peabody's 
prize he retained for his own hands to deal with. It 
was of too noble a quality to be entrusted to any but 
the best. 

He showed it to them, however, and loud were the 
cries of surprise and delight from all sides. " Mazin 
vine, a be ! " " Iss, zure, thicky be a stunner ! " " My 
britches ! " and other ingenuous exclamations burst from 
them in their astonishment. 

" And now,'* said Bean, ** to work. There is much to 
do to-night, and the sun is already touching the horizon.'* 

The workers scattered to their benches, and Bean 
carried the great eye to his own room. 

He turned it hither and thither beneath the green rays 
of his lamp. Yes, it was a beautiful specimen. Among 
all the thousands that had passed through his hands 
he had never seen its equal for dimensions, colour, and 
lustre. What a button it would make to be sure ! Its 
only fault was its fabulous size. It was hardly market- 
able. To find its match was impossible. How much 
the more, then, was it out of the question to achieve 
a set, even of three for evening dress wear. He might 
divide it into two of the first quality, but his artist's 
nature cried out against the sacrilege of such a proceed- 
ing. No, it must remain intact. On this he was 
determined. He would make a button such as had never 
been seen before. Let it remain for the tailors to invent 
a waistcoat which could be fastened with one button. 
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He could never divide up the Great Peabody, or rather 
the Great Bean, Eye. 

He killed it, gently, mercifully, by immersion in the 
bath of acid which stood at his side. Then having left it 
there to soak and toughen for thirty minutes, while he 
prepared his wheel, he drew it out and began the 
laborious task of cutting it. 

As he worked his thoughts were concerned (for the 
business which engaged his hands was so familiar to 
them as to be done instinctively) with the little industry 
of which he was the head and only moving spirit. He 
mused on the triumphs of the past year or two, the 
complete organisation of the guild, the negotiations with 
the lord of the manor, the whole series of events which 
had confirmed him in the monopoly of the trade. He 
thought (and laughed to himself) of the unavailing efforts 
which the Muddock scientists had made to invent a 
satisfactory substitute for the true heather haddock's 
eye, the often-repeated newspaper reports of the invention 
of some successful substance, the as often repeated 
failure of each and all of them when put to the test of 
the open market. His fancy pictured Muddock gnashing 
his teeth in his fury, as time after time his experts proved 
their incapacity, as time after time his substitutes were 
rejected by the fashionable. 

No, it could not be done. For twelve weeks now no 
artificial waistcoat-buttons had issued from the Muddock 
laboratories. It seemed as if the attempt had been given 
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up. Waldemar, his London agent, sent down no more 
newspaper paragraphs to disturb the peace of Shotter 
Mill. The Substitutionalist (Muddock's private daily) no 
longer printed confident half -columns beginning, "At 
last waistcoat-buttons are within the power-to-wear of 
the man in the street," or "The making of artificial 
haddock's eyes, which has long baffled the united skill 
and energy of the Muddock House, is now within the 
sphere of practical politics," or " Mr. Muddock, in an 
interview yesterday graciously accorded to our repre- 
sentative, gave him to understand that there was no 
doubt that within the next few weeks artificial waistcoat- 
buttons will be on sale at all respectable hosiers." Many 
months ago this journal had assured its readers that the 
Artificial Waistcoat-button had come to stay. And still 
Shotter Mill's monopoly was undisturbed. 

In such pleasant meditation half the night had 
slipped away from Bean before the great eye was cut to 
his fancy. Then he tempered it, and polished it, and 
the day began to dawn. But his task was ended. As 
the first beams of the rising sun touched the roofs of the 
work-sheds he stepped out into the clear morning, the 
completed masterpiece in his palm. The birds were 
chanting their paean of praise. The dew glistened on 
the grass-plot round which the sheds were clustered. 
The woods were waking. A bee droned by. A cock 
crew. A dog barked. A motor-car hooted. The world 
was very beautiful. 
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Bean stepped to the gates of the factory and threw 
them wide open. A flood of sweet fresh air poured into 
the yard. London, its struggles and temptations, its 
victories and failures and disappointments, its threats 
and conspiracies, seemed far away. 

On the Haslemere road a small figure was visible, 
creeping towards him with the leisure of the official. 
As it drew nearer Bean saw that it was a telegraph-boy. 
In time the rosy child was with him. 

" Bean," said the boy, proffering a dispatch. 

** Up early ? *' said Bean, smiling, as the lad's features 
were distorted by a vast yawn. 

" Aa-ah-ow-oo ! " said the boy. " Any answer ? '* 

''One moment, my lad,*' said Bean kindly, as he 
opened the envelope. 

It fluttered to the ground. 

The message was in the private cipher of Waldemar, 
and ran as follows : ** ramedlaW gnitirw tsal ta 
dekcodduM." 

Bean's trained eye read it at a glance, but for the 
benefit of those for whom cryptogrammar still has 
difficulties, we append the translation into ordinary 
English — 

" Muddocked at last. Writing. Waldemar." 

The Shotter Mill Factory was ruined. 

** Ah-oo-eh-ow-o ! " said the telegraph-boy. " Any 
answer ? " 

Bean for a moment was too stunned to speak. Then 
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he surprised the boy by stooping down and scrutinising 
his dusty boots. 

"No," he said slowly, "no, my boy. We are not 
upon the mountains, and your feet are not beautiful. 
That is quite as it should be." He spoke with an 
uncanny calm. 

Then he threw the great button that he had made far, 
far into the woods. 
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F, Thank Heaven I 

C. Now that I have read these first three chapters over to 
you^ do you think they are satisfactory ? 

F. They want cutting to pieces. They are much too dis- 
cursive. If you will leave them here I will see what I can do. 
I warn you that I shall not spare you. 

C. That '5 right. That *s just what I want. Treat my 
stuff as violently as you please. That is a collaborator's duty, 
as I conceive it. I shall not spare yours, I promise you. And, 
by the way, you were to have a chapter ready this evening. 

F. It is in my head ; hut I haven't had a moment to put 
it down on paper. It will he all the better for a little more 
consideration. 

C. I dont believe you 've given it a thought. 

F. Yes, I sivear I have ! 

C. Woe betide you if you *ve nothing for me next time ! 
• • • • • 

C. Well, is it done ? The chapter on Muddock's Factory, 
I mean? 

F. That ! William, I haven't touched it yet. I 've been 
doing nothing ever since I saw you but try to put your stuj^ 
shipshape. Of course, it is very good and all that ; but 
if you could have come to it, as I did, with an unbiased 
mind you would acknowledge how awfully it drags in places, 
and how much it wants lightening here and there. 

C. Let me see what you 've done, 

F. No, I 've not finished my work on it yet. When I 
have we can go over it carefully together. Come and lunch 
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at my club, and we can discuss the whole plot comfortably 

over a cigar. 

• ■ • • • 

Hemel Hempstead, 

28th March, 1906, 
My dear John, — I called this morning as agreed, 
hut was told by your clerk that you were out, and 
would not be back till 3.0 p.m. I was sorry to miss 
you, as I had some ideas for Chapter IV. which 
I wished to give you before you wrote it. And now 
I fear that I may not be able to be out for a few days, 
for I got home this evening with a very bad chill, 
and my doctor fears influenza. However, I dare say 
the ideas were of no use, so don't let that delay you 
in your work. Send me the chapter as soon as 
you can, as it will be something for me to do if 
I am to be in the house for a bit. 

Always your sincere friend, 

William. 

• • • • • 

The Towers, Camden Hill, 

2714106. 

Dear Wm., — Sorry you're laid up. Think it 

would be foolish, for both our sakes, if I were to 

write Ch. IV. without knowing yr, ideas upon it. 

Expect they are very valuable. So will wait until 

you 're about again ; but meanwhile will, of course, 

give subject my best consideration. 

Yrs., J. 

P.S. — Ricketts have returned the MS. of " Scat- 
tered Senses,^' 
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Hemel Hempstead^ 

28th April, 1906, 

My dear John, — Don't wait, please, for me. 

Go right ahead, I leave Chapter IV. absolutely 

to you. 

Yours sincerely, 

William. 

• • • • • 

C. Hullo ! Here you are ! 

F. Sit down, William. Glad to see you are up. All 
right now ? 

C. Yes, Quite fit again. Waiter! 

W. Voila! VoilaJ 

C. A boiled sole, Hippolyte. 

W. Boom ! 

C. Invalid's diet, eh? Ha! ha! And how is Chapter IV. 
progressing ? 

F. Why there is nothing to stop it now you are bach agcAn, 
Of course, it has been waiting for you. 

C. Didn*t you get my letter ? 

F. Letter! WhatleUer? 

C. I wrote to tell you not to wait, 

F. By Gad ! so you did, I remember now, I was so busy 
the day I got it that it had escaped my memory, 

C, I don't think you are treating me quite fairly, John. 
I had looked for at least interest in this book from you, 

F. Don't be an old fool ! Oj course I am interested. 
I'll write the thing this afternoon, 

C. Don't get stuffy about it. But I'll say no more, 
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Now, mind, I shall really believe that you are trying to shirk 
it unless I find it written to-morrow, 

F, To-morrow ? I shall be at Brighton to-morrow, 

C. Then Friday, 

F, Right / You shall have it on Friday if I blind myself, 

C, I sliall be seriously disappointed if 

F, By the way^ do you mind letting me have a shilling 
or two on account of what I have lent you recently ? I don't 
want to worry you, but 

C, Oh, hang it ! I *ve left every cent I have in my other 
irousers. Enid made me put these on because they We warmer, 
I 'm dashed sorry ! 

F, Nothing ! Nothing, old boy I 

W, Voila, messieurs ! 

• • • • • 

C. Is Mr, Fairbairn in, Hayler ? 

H, Mr, Fairbairn is over at Court, sir, taking a note for 
Mr, Rupert Sedleman, He told me, if you called, to beg you 
to excuse him to-day. He will be glad if you will look in 
4>n Monday, To-morrow he is going for the week-end to 
Staines, 

C. Very good, Hayler. 

• • • • • 
C, Mr, Fairbairn in, Hayler ? 

H. He has telegraphed that he will not be back in Chambers 
till to-morrow^ sir, 

C. Very good, Hayler, 
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C Mr, Fairbaim in, Hayler ? 

H. He will he in Chambers this afternoon^ sir, about four. 

C, Very good, Hayler. Tell him that I mil look in then. 

• • • • • 
C. Mr, Fairbaim back yet, Hayler ? 

H, Yes, sir, and gone, 

C. Did you give him my message ? 

H. Dear me, sir, I am very sorry! But it must have 
slipped my memory, 

C, Never mind, Hayler, I shall find him here to-morrow, 
no doubt, 

H, Without doubt, sir, 

• • • • • 

C, Ah! I've tun you down at last ! 

F, Come in, William. Excuse me while I finish this 
Reply, Sit down and take something to smoke, 

C. Now — Chapter IV,, please. 

F, Well, I 've just sketcJted out a sort of opening, to give 
you an idea of my notion of this factory of Muddock*s, 
Here it is, 

C, Two pages ! 

F, Isn't it well put ? 

C. / think we shall get on quicker if I write this 
Chapter IV, 

F, Will you ? By Gad ! that 's a good idea, I 'm off 
to-morrow evening to Dartmoor, fishing, and while I *m gom 
you can do heaps. 

C. All right. Do you happen to have five bob on you ? 
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F, Of course, my dear man. Take ten if you want, 

C, All right, I will. My quarter is overdue to-day » 
Those trustees are beastly deliberate. Shall I see you to- 
morrow at lunch ? 

F. To-morrow ! To-morrow ! Why, let me see. No, 
old chap. I have to be at Shoreditch County Court all 
to-morrow, 

C, Then tight lines to you till the end of the Vacation. 

F, Won't you lunch to-day ? 

C, No, I 'm going to write Chapter IV, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE nucleus of Simon Muddock's mammoth industry, 
which it pleased his modesty to call a factory, was 
situated in a series of lofty halls converging to a domed 
rotunda. Here, surrounded by a vitreous screen, the 
master himself sat perched upon a wooden throne. Did 
an electrician yawn over his coils, or a clerk pause in 
his entries, the eagle eye at the dominating centre marked 
the infirmity ; the heavy hand moved towards a board of 
switches, and a dial confronting the offending employ6 
registered the amount of his fine. But if a chemist, 
bafHed by the negative yield of his reagents, faltered for 
a moment in his search into the recondite mystery of the 
soul of matter, his resolution gained new strength from 
the inspiring sight of the Great Man weighing the petty 
efforts, directing the feeble forces, controlling the puny 
intellects of himself and his fellow-workers by the all- 
embracing range of that Mighty Mind. 

Walter Gr untie, even in Rayon H, Laboratory i8, 
was a noticeable young man, and to be noticeable in 
No. 1 8 was to be worth special attention. For among 
all the scientists in the pay of Simon Muddock none were 
more exaggerated than the workers in No. i8. It may 
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be said of Froude Glanders, whose system, during the 
five years which he had spent in devising a cheap and 
practicable substitute for sifted sugar, had become so 
impregnated with arsenic that his hair had become quite 
green: it may be said of Brondesbury Whitt, with his 
light blue complexion, which marked him out as the 
man who first experimented with corrosive sublimate 
in the adulteration of pearl powder: it may be said of 
Sedelwingel, the daring expert in the evolution of 
granular substances, to whose own patent caviar (in its 
initial stages, and long before it was placed on the 
market as an appetiser) the doctors attributed the 
stubborn growth of warts which decorated his otherwise 
shining scalp : it may be said of each of these gentlemen 
that he had claims to a high place in any company of 
human curiosities. But when Walter appeared everyone 
was outclassed. 

His skull, even for a chemist, was gigantic, and not 
one of his confrhres might venture on borrowing his hat 
without the certainty of partial eclipse. And hats ran 
large in the Muddock laboratories. The grandeur of his 
cranium was emphasised by the extreme smallness of his 
face, the lines of which converged, below the ears, with 
great suddenness upon an acute, long chin ; for the shape 
of his head was exactly pyriform, even that of a 
" William," base over apex. In the middle were his 
tiny features. Two gentle little blue eyes, very close 
together, concealed by violet-coloured spectacles, and 
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surmounted, high up, by thin, fair, almost invisible eye- 
brows. Above these again loomed in swelling majesty 
the two mighty frontal prominences which gave the true 
Lodge-like touch to his physiognomy. Then — 3. small, 
thin nose, a small, thin mouth, a small, thin, colourless 
moustache, a small, thin suggestion of a beardlet. For 
if Walter's head was great his age was small, and it was 
this which made him so remarkable. Here he was in 
Laboratory i8, among the pick of Muddock*s substitu- 
tional experts, and as yet the down of adolescence 
hardly lapped his cheeks. To be precise, he was 
twenty years old. 

While his body was long in proportion to his legs, 
his arms were much longer in proportion to his body, 
and his feet, in proportion to all three, were longest of all. 
He was built one would say on lines of his own. Thin 
in limb, his waist measurement was the despair of his 
tailor. It was here that Walter paid the penalty of his 
devotion to Science, for the sedentary are seldom slim all 
over. You are to imagine him knock-kneed. You are to 
fancy him with a pink nose-tip. You may be sure that he 
was well furnished with pimples. And there you have him. 

Walter was the descendant — say rather the product — 
of a long line of scientists. Bon chien chasse de race.* 
His father, mother, grandfathers, grandmothers, great- 
grandfathers, great-grandmothers, and it is believed 
fifteen out of his sixteen great-great-grandfathers and 

♦Bufe. 
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great-great-grandmothers had each and every one of 
them been lifelong devotees of experimental chemistry. 
It would kill the reader were a complete account to 
be submitted to him of the labours of all these thirty 
ladies and gentlemen in the cause of substitutional 
alimentation. Let it suffice if from among them are 
selected at random some few names which will live for 
ever as household words in the families of all purveyors 
of alimentary products. 

Austere Dubois, who rightly heads this glorious roll — 
Austere Dubois, who startled the civilised world by 
sending forth from his workshop at Passy the first egg 
ever manufactured at a price which could compete 
with the barbarous and unskilled hen — Austere Dubois, 
whom Paris delighted to honour by placing his statue, 
with befitting ceremonies, in the north-east comer of the 
Park of Mont Souris — Austere Dubois was one of 
Walter's maternal great-grandfathers. 

Vigilant Dome was among his grandfathers. 

Arthur Jabel Fortuny Wimple was removed from him 
but by two degrees. Who was Arthur Jabel Fortuny 
Wimple? The man to whom was first revealed the 
conception of making highly palatable butterine from 
petroleum waste. 

Clarice BifFel — she who pointed the way (since so 
triumphantly followed by Fiirst) to the transformation 
in situ of gall-nuts into genuine coffee-berries — BifFel was 
perhaps the least remarkable of his grandmothers. 
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Selina Pryce, who had a domestic turn, utilised the 
scum of stagnant pools in her still-room, hybridising the 
vibrio and the vinegar-eel. It is to Selina Pryce and her 
unremitting industry that the world owed the cheapest 
and most appetising Worcestershire Sauce that it had 
ever known. To her equally it owed Walter Gruntle, 
for she was his own mother. 

But what is to be said of Andrew Makepeace Gruntle, 
whose wife and life-long help and co-worker Selina was ? 
The father of Walter was one of those men who almost 
from their birth seem to be destined to leave an imperish- 
able name. In his very cradle he showed the stuff of 
which he was made by compounding, from the essence of 
liquid mud, found in the Thames at Surbiton, and the 
moss which he scraped out of the chinks of a decayed 
garden wall, a nourishing and tasty pap, which deceived 
his very mother, until, alarmed by a strong tendency 
to rickets which declared itself in her boy, she submitted 
his nutriment to careful analysis and discovered the 
artifice. It is said that she wept tears of joy and thank- 
fulness when she knew that such a child had been given 
to her, and instantly made arrangements for the manu- 
facture of the new ** Baby Andrew's Food " on a colossal 
scale. 

The boyhood of Andrew was a strange one. Neither 
tops nor marbles ministered to his pleasures. His first 
articulate request was for a disused retort which he dis- 
covered in the box-room, and this retort was his first 
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and for several months his only playmate. He learned 
to read from a primer of djrnamics, and his earliest 
childish recitations were lisped logarithms. At the age 
of five he gained his first introduction to coal-tar, and, 
with the saccharine which he thence extracted and a 
pound of common glue, he scored his first true coin- 
mercial success, by compounding an Everton toffee of 
the most delicate flavour and admirable lasting quality. 
At seven he became a B.Sc. At eight he read a paper 
before the British Association of Spirit-makers upon the 
use of the by-products of cork lino in the distillation 
of unsweetened gin ; and this paper, in spite of a certain 
amount of youthful optimism, which led him to draw 
perhaps too daring conclusions, was recognised by all 
present as a very valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject. By the age of ten he had completed his 
inquiry into meat-substitutes, and his steaks, cutlets and 
kidneys were already on sale in many of the first West 
End restaurants. Encouraged by this success, he next 
turned his attention to vegetables, and after a series of 
experiments, conducted with unremitting devotion 
through several years, his efforts resulted in the pro- 
duction of a carrot and a haricot bean which defied 
every test of the connoisseur to disprove their genuine- 
ness. This achievement gained him a Nobel Prize while 
he was still in his teens. He was also crowned by the 
French Academy and received one of the numerous 
orders which the German Government reserves for 
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persons of distinguished merit. He now returned to his 
former love, meat-substitutes, and it was not long before 
a most palatable calf s-head and an exquisite calipash 
were to be had at quite ridiculous prices. The tinned 
pine-apple which he put forth about the same time (he 
invented it during a brief enforced holiday at Broadstairs) 
carried joy into many a middle-class nursery, a joy which 
his hashed mutton tempered considerably a few weeks 
later. When he was twenty-one he met and married 
Selina Pryce. On his twenty- second birthday he came 
running into his wife's bedroom (she had been indisposed 
of late), his face illumined with joy, and in his hand the 
latest triumph of his fertile brain and his astonishing 
apparatus. 

** Congratulate me, Selina," he cried ; ** I have just 
made a perfect sirloin of beef." 

" And I, Andrew," she said, " I have a son for you," 
and she directed the nurse to show Walter to his 
ather. 

" Pish ! " cried Andrew, ** don't trifle, Selina. Look 
at this joint. There is not a roll of fat out of place." 

For a moment the maternal instinct struggled in Mrs. 
Gruntle's bosom against the ecstasy of the trained 
scientist who lies in the presence of a masterpiece of Art. 
She looked once towards Walter's cradle (let her not be 
blamed, the brute lurks somewhere in every human being), 
but the sirloin magnetically drew her eyes to itself, and 
her better nature had its way^ 
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" Oh, Andrew," she whispered, " how wonderful it 
is ! ** and she took the joint reverently into her hands. 

"You will want some horse-radish for this," she 
said presently. "Do you not think that old dancing 
gloves, macerated carefully in sulphuric, would answer 
capitally?'* 

" Selina,'* said Andrew, "you are a wife indeed." 

" I will see what I can do this afternoon," she said, 
** but just now I do not feel equal to any serious work. 
We women are sadly handicapped. Will you," she 
asked, unconsciously proving her words, " will you look 
at the child ? " 

"Selina," he said sternly, "you must fight this 
down." 

"I will try, Andrew," she said humbly, as he carried 
the sirloin back to his laboratory. 

A few days later she brought the horse-radish to her 
husband. After he had tested it on a guinea-pig and 
(as the rodent did not die) had pronounced it market- 
able, she said timidly — 

" Andrew, what are we to call the child ? " 

" What child ? " he asked. 

"Our child," she replied; "the child I showed you 
the other day. They tell me it must be registered, and 
that to register it a name is required." 

" What is its sex ? " asked the scientist. " I wish you 
would not worry me with such matters." 

" It is a male," said th^, mother. 
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** Then," replied the father without an instant's 
hesitation, ** call it Walter, and have done with it." 

" But why Walter ? " she asked. 

** Why not ? " he asked in his turn, and as Mrs. 
Gruntle could not say, the child was entered under that 
name on the rolls of the seventeenth arrondissement. 

The same day Andrew Gruntle's Roast Sirloin, with 
horse-radish, was registered at the Patent Office. 

With such parentage it need excite no surprise that 
Walter early showed a turn for applied Science. His 
father had done such splendid work in the field of food- 
substitutes that there was little in the way of direct 
alternation for Walter to accomplish. But when Andrew 
Makepeace Gruntle died at the comparatively early age 
of thirty-three through eating an oyster of his own 
fabrication — the calcium compound used to render it 
lustrous and attractive to the eye having proved unstable 
— the young Walter, then just turned eleven, was already 
making something of a name for himself in commer9o- 
scientific circles. He was known, for example, as the 
author of an admirable asparagus, a serviceable rasp- 
berry, and a more than successful whelk. But he burned 
for a higher fame. He desired to utter, not the last 
word in his father's field of labour, but the first in one 
which he meant to make his own. 

Hitherto it had been enough for Science to imitate. 
She had seen an egg, a cheese, a parsnip — no matter 
what — selling and being eaten at prices which might 
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vary within certain limits, but were always excessive. 
She made an egg, a cheese, or a parsnip which looked 
the same, tasted quite as well, and cost a trifle, and 
she thought she had done enough. Till the advent of 
Walter Gruntle her progress was along the one line — 
the improvement, either in appearance or cheapness, of 
the manufactured article. One food, one imitation ; 
this was her watchword. 

But Walter reasoned thus : " If A. can be manu- 
factured to sell in the place of B., why should it not 
be so manufactured as to sell in place of C. as well? 
Let us say that I have compounded a substance which 
when moulded into certain forms is accepted everywhere 
as an early potato. But suppose I had so compounded 
it that by moulding it into certain other forms and 
subjecting it to more or less baking it should be enabled 
to pass muster as a sally- lunn — or, indeed, as a cake of 
shaving soap — would not economy be served to a very 
appreciable degree ? The question is. Can it be done ? " 

Having attended dutifully to his father's cremation, 
and having realised such assets as that martyr in the 
cause of progress had left behind him, Walter retired 
into the country and was no more seen. His mother 
had been dead for some time, and he was quite alone. 
But it was immaterial to Walter. He had no liking for 
the domestic life. His laboratory was all he needed. 

At the end of eight years he reappeared with a 
substance he had named " Mustemper," which could be 
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used equally as a mustard or a wall lincrusta, and the 
whole Science of Chemical Food- making awoke to find 
itself revolutionised. 

These were his humble beginnings. 

The new line of research once opened and made 
practicable, Walter flung himself into the manufacture 
of substances of multiple utility with an enthusiasm that 
was astounding. His next achievement was an anchovy 
paste, which was beautifully adapted for the polishing of 
brown boots and also made a very handsome sealing- 
wax. He then gave humanity an aromatic disinfectant 
powder, which, when mingled with any one of the many 
pseudo-milks and baked, suggested a custard pudding 
that invalids fought for. Cold, and with a little water 
added to it, it became a plastic modelling day ; while, in 
the hands of a dentist who knew his business, it was 
without a rival as a temporary tooth-stopping. He 
followed this up with an invisible ink, which could 
indifferently be taken as a wholesome aperitifs used as a 
hair lotion» or applied pure as a corn solvent. Having 
thus established his position in Science, he obtained 
employment at a salary of C 40 per annum under Simon 
Muddock, who was ever on the look-out to secure the 
services of an original thinker. In Muddock's factory 
we shall find him still wrapt in the study of multiples, 
but slowly forging his way into the regions of a nobler 
and a wider utility. 
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THE interior of the rotunda nucleolus in the Muddock 
Block, at Ealing, corresponded with the appearance 
of the master himself — it was designed for use, not for 
effect. Punches, bolts, levers and bells were its orna- 
ments, and the Great One played on them incessantly 
with the rapture of the virtuoso. His footing and 
fingering rivalled the agile talent of the hand-bell ringer 
of an earlier age. It was but rarely that he paused and 
seated himself upon the revolving top of his lofty chair. 
This with the other furniture of his office was of deal, 
plain deal, purchased, as he was wont to boast in moments 
of condescension, at the sale of a ruined butcher. Yet 
with all his activity, physical as well as mental, Muddock 
was a man of Herculean, nay — of Jovial proportions. 
You would have taken him for a very successful after- 
dinner speaker with a broad and humorous outlook upon 
life. His face was huge and red, his hair thick and 
wavy and golden, his moustache fuzzy and growing 
upwards from his lip. He had enormous eyes of a very 
dark blue. He dressed entirely in heliotrope velveteen 
and wore carpet slippers on his feet. Collar he had none. 
Ties he never wore. And he was sufficiently wealthy 
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to please himself in such matters. He was exuberant^ 
opulent, and utterly careless of the charge of eccentricity ► 
In his private residence, " over the shop," as he put it, 
in the entresol of the Muddock Block was a fine piano, 
on which, scorning all mechanical aid, he loved to play 
vigorous tunes with his own powerful fingers. Music 
was for him at once a solace and a safety valve, and if, 
in his enforced hours of leisure, when weaker men slept, 
he was unable to work off his terrific energy on the 
piano, he would catch up a cornet- a- piston and, opening 
the window, would lean far out into the night and rouse 
the street with a few deafening blasts. There was also 
in his room a big two-hundred-pound dumb-bell, with 
which, when the humour seized him, he would perform 
prodigies of strength. The vast force in the man was 
inexhaustible. His voice was gigantic. He roared rather 
than spoke. His teeth were the largest that were to be 
had. He ate like Robin-a-bobbin-a-bilberry-ben. He 
drank like Omar. He jested like Rabelais. And his 
brain was like iced lightning. 

One morning Walter Gruntle opened the door of the 
ofl&ce and came in without ceremony. Every employe 
of Muddock had free access to the master's room. If 
he abused the privilege it was his own look-out, and so it 
happened that Muddock was seldom disturbed without 
good cause. The master was executing an adagio on 
the switch-board as Gruntle entered. To-day he was 
brimful of vitality. 
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" Ha, No. 306! " he shouted, and the heated keys fell 
into level. " What do you want ? " 

" Boss," said Gruntle quietly, "I've a big thing." 

** What is it ? " roared Muddock. 

"This," said Gruntle, exhibiting a lump of plastic 
substance which he carried on a plate. No servant of 
Simon Muddock wasted his words in the presence of his 
employer. 

" What is it good for ? " 

" Everything." 

" Talk sense, No. 306," bellowed Muddock, performing 
two or three revolutions on his chair. 

** I am talking sense," said Gruntle. 

"Don't repeat us. No. 306," shouted the other. "Tell 
us what this can do, or clear." 

" First," said Gruntle hardily, " I want to talk 
business." 

" So do we, No. 306. Do it, in God's name. Do you 
think we've nothing to take up our time but your 
humming and hahing. Come to the point." 

" I want halves." 

" Halves ? " roared Muddock. " Halves ? In the profits 
of your invention, do you mean ? " 

" Exactly." 

" What do we pay you forty centits a year for, 
No. 306 ? " 

"My brains." 

" Exactly." 
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"You mean, Boss, that you decline to consider my 
proposal ? " 

"That's it, No. 306." 

" It 's a big thing. Boss. It '11 make your fortune." 

" We 've made it. Anything else ? " 

"It'll make mine." 

"Hah!" shouted Muddock. **It'll make yours, will 
it? You insect!" 

The point of Walter's little nose glowed in the middle 
of his tiny face as he replied boldly — 

"Yes, Boss, and if you won't use it perhaps others will." 

"Threats, by the Lord!" bellowed Muddock, as he 
whirled upon his seat. " Menaces from No. 306 ! Sit 
down." 

And as he indicated with his foot a little chair 
which stood by his own lofty one, he laid his hand 
on a long, thin lever which projected from the floor 
at his side. 

" He is going to yield," thought Gruntle, and took the 
seat. He crossed his legs and leaned back. He felt 
sure of success. 

"Menaces, by Bismarck! " thundered Simon Muddock. 

At the same instant he pulled the lever, the floor 
opened at Grun tie's feet, the chair, by some unseen 
agency, tilted forwards. Gruntle was aware of a long, 
shining tunnel, which yawned for him at an angle of 
about thirty degrees. At the far end was a square of 
light. 
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Next moment he was in the street. 
Involved painfully with a passing pedestrian on the 
pavement. 

There was no mistaking the significance of the hint. 
His employment had terminated. 
But he carried with hinj the IDEA. 
Which was to give Muddock a much worse fall. 
« « « * « 

" Menaces from No. 306," rumbled Muddock, as he 
threw the lever across and watched the chair, whence 
Gruntle had been projected, reassume an upright position 
as the trap closed. " He deserved to be volleyed into the 
crematory. But that is too good for him. Let him 
walk about on his uppers and learn that we can do 
without him." 

He touched a button (he had a rare touch on a 
button), and instantly a red disk appeared in the indi- 
cator which hung against the wall opposite the seat of 
Rude {ne Rudolph) Twig, far down towards the end 
of Rayon H. 

Obedient to the summons, Rude rose from his 
chair. 

" The Boss wants me,'* he said to Serle, who sat at his 
left hand. 

Serle looked up from his crucible, but said nothing. 

" Buttons forward," said Cawle, who was busy with 
an eudiometer on the right. Cawle possessed a strain 
of humour rare in men of his cephalic index, and at 
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times it would find vent, quite undeterred by past ill- 
success. This waggish turn of Cawle's was the most 
pathetic thing in the world. It was so strong, so hopeful, 
so irrepressible, and so fatally doomed to disappointment. 
Cawle's fun was not wanted in Rayon H. It met with 
no active hostility from his co-workers, because they 
were quite unaware of its existence. Sometimes they 
simply failed to understand him. Sometimes they thought 
him downright crazy. Generally they paid him no 
attention. His habit, for example, of giving nicknames 
to those who surrounded him they considered silly. 
" Why call a man by a name which is not his, when 
he has a number ? " they asked themselves, if they ever 
troubled to give the matter a thought. 

Perhaps in the case of Rude Twig, Cawle's unac- 
countable practice for the first time nearly found favour 
in their eyes. " Buttons" is shorter than " 1956," which 
was Rude's official designation, and thus on purely utili- 
tarian grounds it could lay claim to some consideration 
at their hands. But the arguments contra were not to be 
forgotten. Cawle was the only chemist who used the 
name, and no doubt he must soon drop it, for the hardiest 
jest, would it persist, demands some congeniality in its 
environment. Yet Twig loved it — for did he not owe it 
to his own industry? 

Twig was among the paltriest of Muddock's men. 
He was careful, laborious, indefatigable, but his was one 
of those minds that cannot progress. He was a mere 
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substitutionalist. Multiple use was beyond him. Such 
vast conceptions he could not achieve. A mock-sardine 
was within his compass. In the imitation of the fari- 
naceous he had no peer. But it was not in him to 
imagine, let alone devise, even so obvious a thing as a 
potable lubricant. That Muddock retained him in his 
employ was due to the fact that research along Twig's 
lines is never entirely exhausted. The highest product 
of substitution can always be made a little more cheaply, 
and beyond doubt Twig had his value as a fabricator. 

Now three weeks earlier a revelation had come to 
this dull slave. Toiling as he did day and night, amidst 
the ill-repressed scorn of his more brilliant colleagues, 
at the invention of less and less costly forms of calf 's-foot 
jelly, brawn, and tomato sauce. Twig nursed an ambition 
which none suspected. While the others dreamed of 
chimerical substances which would serve perhaps a 
dozen uses, Twig kept steadily in view one single, simple 
substitution. Science had long ago declared that the 
replacement which he meditated was the one thing 
impossible to her. She had confessed herself beaten. 
She had retired from that field. Twig, the practical 
man, was never beaten. He was too much of an 
Englishman, too poor a chemist, to know it. He kept 
on doggedly. He held to the faith which was in him. 
He spent his few rare moments of leisure in the pursuit 
of his will-o'-the-wisp. And one day his faith was 
justified. 
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He invented a perfect, but mock, haddock's eye. 

He utilised the refuse of Billingsgate. 

He saw four hundred tons of fish-heads running to 
waste in London every day. 

He extracted the eyes from these heads. 

He had solved the insoluble. 

His wages were raised four decits a year with a 
gallon of metsup* every pay-day. 

This was why Cawle had named Rude Twig 
" Buttons." 

This was why Rude Twig gloried in the name. 

He walked with an air up Rayon H to the Central 
Rotunda. He felt that he was somebody. His victory 
over the impossible had put a backbone into the fellow. 
He passed along the rows of prodigious craniums and 
stooping shoulders, and he told himself that he had 
succeeded where all this wisdom had failed. What 
wonder if he was elated ? What wonder if he was 
asking himself, "Am I to be further promoted ? '* He 
saw the sacred circle of the Chefe de Rayon. "Am 
I," he thought, "to take my place among those glorious 
intellects?" His eye rested upon the nucleolus, where, 
as he knew, sat the Boss, awaiting his coming. " What 
is he going to do with me ? " he wondered, and a shudder 
passed through him. It was nervous work interviewing 
the Boss. 

* Meat-soup, something more meaty than julienne, more soupy 
than minced coUops. 
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He entered the room timidly. 

** Yes, Boss ? " he asked. 

"No. 1956," shouted Muddock, **here is an earth- 
worm. We want it copied, exactly." 

The heart of Twig stopped. An earthworm ! So 
he was to make earthworms, was he? Filthy earth- 
worms! He who had made a haddock's eye! 

** You will make it," Muddock went on in his deafen- 
ing bass, ** so that it deceives both fish and birds." 

"I am only fit to deceive fish and birds," thought 
Twig, and a great flush of shame spread over his face. 
He choked down a sob. It was for this that he had 
toiled and moiled. It was for this that he had overcome 
obstacles which had proved insuperable to the combined 
brains of the Muddock factory. 

** Now," the Boss bellowed, " get ! You have a week 
to prepare your trial worm." 

His trial worm. The indignity of it. He clutched 
a chair and swayed on his feet. He had raised his eyes 
to the circle of the Chefs de Rayon, and he was given 
a week to prepare his trial worm. His puny brain gave 
way. 

" I refuse ! " he cried passionately. 

"You re ? No. 1956, did we hear what you 

said ? " 

" I refuse," said Twig distinctly, as he rocked on 
his feet. The aspect of the boss at this moment was 
positively appalling. 
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"You 're ? No. 1956, you are ill. Take this chair." 

The Boss pointed to a seat which stood not far from 
that which had proved fatal to the hopes of Gruntle. 
Twig tottered to it, sank down in it and covered his face 
with his hands. He was unmanned by the strain of his 
revolt. 

** We give you one more chance, No. 1956. Will you 
or will you not make this earthworm ? " 

" Never ! " shrieked Twig. 

The Boss pulled a lever with his right hand and pressed 
a button with his left. 

As Twig disappeared from sight a red disk appeared 
in front of Cawle's chair. When Cawle entered the 
Boss's room, Muddock was in the act of making an 
entry in a book which he kept locked in his desk. 
Under the heading " Twig, Rude, No. 1956," he had 
written the date and the words, ** Insub. Cremated," 
and he had drawn a line through the name. 

" No. 920," shouted Muddock, ** here is an earth- 
worm. ..." 

This business done, the Boss pulled out the whistle 
from a flexible speaking-tube and blew it violently. 
** Is luncheon on the table?" he roared through it. 
** Then remove the cover from the tureen.' 

He strode across the room, opened the door of what 
seemed a cupboard, seated himself in a high-backed 
chair which stood just inside, pulled a lever and shot 
upwards with the speed of thought. 
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C. There, yon see, I have done two chapters. TJiey're 
pretty fair, eh ? 

F. Not at all bad. I particularly like your diagram^ 
which I will elaborate for you one of these days. 

C. Thank you, 

F. Leave all the MS. with me. I will brighten it up, 
condense it, and put some of it into better English, On the 
whole, you have done capitally. 

C. So you had good sport at Two Bridges ? 

F. I feel that our book lacks one thing. 

C Pray name it. I shall be thankful for the hast 
suggestion from you. 

F. Confound it all, William ! You talk as if I had 
done nothing. Didn't I give you the whole plot ? 

C. Down to a point which we have not reached yet^ yes. 
Beyond that point I am quite in the dark as to what is to happen, 

F. Oh, leave it all to me I I 7/ fix that. 

C. You were saying something about a want which you 
discovered in our book. 

F. True. There is no feminine interest. 

C. / thought it would be a little original to have none. 

F. Perhaps, but the public wonH stand it. They must 
have females in this story, or they will say we can't draw 
women. Now that is my strong suit. Let us give Muddock 
a daughter. We can bring her in here and there when we 
feel that we want lightening and brightening. And she will 
work in at the end, I feel sure. A touch of sentiment always 
brings the curtain down effectively. 
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C. Sometimes too effectively, 

F. I insist on a feminine interest somewhere, and it ought 
to he now. 

C. I will have nothing to do with it. There is no place 
for women in this story. 

F. Look here. I have been shamefully idle all this 
while 

C. Oh, don't say that I 

F. Let me do this part. I'm fresh from my holiday, 
and bursting to write. See, William, you have this to- 
me. You get away for a bit and rest. What's the good 
of collaboration if one man never gets a chance ? 

C. Well, I will be selfish no longer. I leave you to it. 
But I disclaim §my responsibility in the matter. I shall go 
away for a week. Good-bye ! 
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VESPERTILIA MUDDOCK removed the cover 
from the tureen. 

As she did so her father appeared, seated in his chair, 
on the opposite side of the table. 

** Soup ? " she asked. 

" Yes," he shouted. 

When he had finished, and had removed such traces 
of the puree as adhered to his moustache, he cried with 
a loud voice, "It*s time you got married." 

" Father," she said, " you insult me." 

« « « iK # 

The life of the late Mrs. Muddock had not been a 
happy one. She was the only daughter of a very 
respectable Upper-Scientific-Class house, and both her 
parents had been too much absorbed in their researches 
to lavish any affection, even had they encumbered them- 
selves with anything so superfluous, upon their child. 
At twenty-seven they married her to Muddock, then in 
quite a small way of business in the ham and beef line at 
Slough. Papilla had gained some local kudos and a 
money prize with a potted pork which she had exhibited 
at the annual show of the Slough School of Artifice, 
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and Muddock had made her his own without delay. 
For he felt that without expert advice his shop would 
not prosper. Papilia was the first of his chemists. 
During a couple of years she presided over the mysteries 
of his compounding room, and raised his reputation as 
a fashioner of ckarcuterie to a point beyond the scope 
of nightmare. By her advice he engaged a journeyman 
scientist named Hepp, and launched out into preserved 
fruit and vegetables. Soon the increase of trade 
warranted the removal of the factory from Slough to 
a more central part of London. Here other experts 
were obtained, and every class of groceries was freely 
manufactured. Without his wife, Muddock might never 
have emerged from the obscurity of his native suburb. 
But once she had shown him the way, once he had 
grasped the axiom of commerce, "The successful 
man buys brains," once he had amassed a little 
capital, Muddock took command. The result we have 
seen. 

Mrs. Muddock died when Vespertilia was quite a 
child. 

Her last words to her daughter were, " O Vespertilia, 
never, never marry ! " The girl could not look at her 
father without remembering this injunction. 

C. And that is all you have done ? 

F. All? I've slaved night and day since you went off to 
loaf about in the Lakes, and you ask me if this is all ? I 
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did not expect you to appreciate my work, but I did think you 'd 
show some gratitude. 

C. I think your book gains nothing by its feminine 
interest. 

F. Ohf you do, do you ? Well, let me tell you thai I think 
very differently. This girl is a great character. Yau'U see 
what the critics say. 

C. We have to finish the book before they get a chance of 
saying anything. I think I shall chuck it up. 

F. You can't chuck it up. Why, bless my life, William, 
the thing is beginning to show vitality at last, and do you talk 
of chucking it up ? 

C. This woman is impossible. 

F. Not half so impossible as your escaped chemist. 

C. We will agree to differ on that point, 

F. Well, I won't hear of your stopping now. I 've put 
some of the best work of my life into this thing, and I won't 
have it lost. We 've got to finish it. 

C. Go ahead, then. I 'm not stopping you. 

F. Look here, old man, I hardly like to speak about it just 
nowy but there is a matter of some seventeen shillings and six- 
pence 

C. That's just like you to remind me of that at this 
moment. Here *5 your confounded money. 

F. Where? 

C. Ohy hang it, John, I've not more than a couple of 
sixpences on me ' I spent nineteen shillings for Enid this 
morning. What can I have been thinking about to bring 
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nothing but a sovereign out with me? And my cheque book's 
just finished, 

F. All right, old man, we won't worry about that now. 
And I* II convert you to Vespertilia yet. Meanwhile, tuck in 
your shirt and shake hands. 




I 'd better let you have a go at it now, eh ? 
C, Oh, certainly. 

Before Vespertilia was ten years of age, Muddock had 
realised that his daughter possessed an incomparable 
brain. From her mother she had inherited a genius 
for applied Science. In her untiring energy he saw 
reflected the most obvious of his own characteristics. 
The problem now presented itself : What should he do 
with his daughter ? Should he, having no son, train her 
up to take her place at his side in the control of his 
flourishing business ? (He was by this time master of 
1,184 Scientists, and had the practical monopoly of 
metropolitan sustenance). The thought was a tempting 
one. But Muddock, like every man great or little, had 
his weak spot. He was vain. Not of his personal 
appearance, not of his wealth, not of his muscles, but 
of his fame. Already he dominated one department of 
life's necessities. And now he began to cherish more 
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enormous ambitions. He looked forward to the day 
when he should control — nothing less — every branch of 
trade. He saw himself Dictator of the World. Already 
men spoke the name of Muddock, the Napoleon of 
Provisions, with a curse. He would make them whisper 
it with a shudder. 

Muddock, in short, was insane. 

He had made his own name into a god. 

And Vespertilia was a girl. 

Had he been given a son, yes, he would have had 
cause to make him into a fitting successor. The name 
of Muddock would have been carried on. But to re- 
linquish the reins of power to a daughter who should 
conduct the universal business which he meditated, under 
the name of some obscure husband — this was more than 
Simon could endure. Rather let the business perish. 
The name of Muddock would at least remain. 

And so he deliberately determined to stifle the budding 
intellect of Vespertilia. He had her taught the fiddle 
and oil painting. He encouraged her to ride to hounds 
and waltz and gamble. He brought her out early, loaded 
her with jewels, pampered her with jubochocs, drew her 
attention to the most trashy novels and persuaded her 
that she was a poetess. 

In vain. 

His schemes were shattered by a primer of artificial 
botany. Vespertilia, who had passed the years between 
her tenth and eighteenth birthday without a thought in 
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her head, was one day lolling on a sofa in the boudoir of 
one of her fashionable friends. 

" Lucy," she said, pointing to some paper sunflowers 
which decorated the piano-player, " do you know the 
name of those big yellow things ? " 

" They are sunflowers," said her friend. 

" How do you know ? " asked Vespertilia. 

" Look for yourself, darling," said the other girl as. 
she handed to Vespertilia a little brown book , one of an 
educational series which was then appearing. It was 
called Flowers and how to make them. 

Vespertilia opened the book languidly and read a few 
lines. 

She read a few pages. She read a few chapters. It 
seemed impossible for her to tear herself away. 

** Well," said her friend, " I must dress for dinner. 
Your father will be getting anxious, dear, won't he ? " 

Vespertilia knew that she had outstayed her welcome, 
but she did not mind. For her eyes were open. She 
had tasted of the forbidden fruit of technical Science and 
she found it very sweet. The soul of her mother's 
daughter was awake. 

" Lucy," she said, "you will lend me this book? It 
is very interesting." 

" Oh, by all means," said her friend. " I think it is 
perfectly rotten. Let me put my name in it first." 
And presently Vespertilia departed, hugging her treasure. 

Once started upon the path of knowledge the girl's 
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feet knew no rest. She devoured every book of serious 
purpose that she could by any means acquire. Her 
dress allowance, though it was gigantic, hardly sufficed 
to provide her with stimulating publications. Her 
appearance consequently began to fall off, and she was 
several times guilty of being seen twice in the same pair 
of boots. For lingerie she cared no longer. She gave 
up her maid and did her own hair, with disastrous effect. 
She abandoned corshapes. She did not shrink from 
white cottonette stockings. Her gowns became without 
form, though not void. 

Such a change in his daughter's exterior could not 
long escape the notice of an observer like Simon 
Muddock. One day he taxed her with slovenliness. 

" You are becoming a scarecrow," he shouted. 

"Will you pass the H^O, papa?" she said serenely, 
forcing the crisis resolutely. 

*• Will we pa — ? What the deuce do you know about 
H^O?" he roared. 

** Father," she said, ** I will not be a doll. See what 
I have made for you." So saying she removed the cover 
from a pdti de foie gras which she had concocted from 
unspeakable ingredients. 

**You are a chemist," he said, sinking his tones to 
those of ordinary conversation. It was his way of 
whispering. 

"I am," she replied, "and a chemist I will live and 
die." 
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Muddock buried his face in his hands and wept — the 
only tears that he had ever been known to shed. They 
numbered four — two from each eye. 

" Ah,'* he bellowed softly, " we might have known it ! 
Your mother was just such another." 

Vespertilia had now been a declared chemist for over 
six months. 

« « « « « 

** It is time you got married." 

** Father, you insult me," said Vespertilia. 

** Be careful," he shouted ; " be careful how you go on 
thwarting us." 

" Be careful," she retorted, " how you address me." 

Muddock longed to cremate her. But it was im- 
possible, for Vespertilia*s disappearance would have 
excited remark. She was known widely beyond the 
walls of the factory, and awkward questions would be 
asked. 

"Father," she went on, "it is not time for me to do 
what you just now permitted yourself to suggest. But 
it is time that you took me into partnership." 

The Boss, with a strong effort, crushed down a fit of 
apoplexy. 

" Do you understand me ? " she asked. 

" No," he roared, ** we don't." 

** Let me say it again," she said. " I cannot express 

myself in fewer words and more clearly or I should have 

-done so. It is time that you took me into partnership. 
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Stay ! " she exclaimed, as he seized a carving-knife, " let 
us have no violence, please. I am not a fool. I have 
taken my precautions. And if you lay a finger 
upon me, save in the way of kindness, you will regret 
it." 

Muddock was fain to attack the joint to conceal his 
discomfiture. 

** Yes," Vespertilia continued, ** knowing you as I do, 
papa, I thought it well to secure my safety in case of 
your refusal. Either you will grant my request or 
I shall leave you. And, if by half-past four I am 
not at a certain place, my friends outside the walls 
will know what to do. The terror of your name 
will not avail to save you firom an infuriated public 
opinion. Besides, I have insured myself with the 
' Eternity.' " 

Muddock recoiled in alarm. 

" And this," said he in a strepent groan, " this is the 
daughter of Simon Muddock." 

"You forget, papa," she replied, "that my mother 
shares the responsibility. You could crush her. You 
must thank yourself that you cannot crush me." 

" What you ask is impossible." 

" I deny it." 

What was to be done with such a girl ? 

" Am I to stay, as a member of the firm, or go— to 
become your rival ? " 

"Ah!" he shouted, "that's your game is it? Our 
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rival. More menaces. The girl's mad! Everyone's 
mad to-day. You are all banded together to defy us, are 
you? First 306, then 1956, and now you. Well, we 
can't serve you as we should like. You are too damned 
sly. Oh, you serpent that we have " 

"Not a word about your bosom, please," she inter- 
rupted ; " we will leave the domestic virtues out of the 
conversation." 

"Then hear us," howled Muddock, in a voice which 
threw the furniture about. " You have offered us your 
ultimatum. We reject it. You may go, Vespertilia* 
But go quickly if you love us." 

His sobs appreciably affected all the seismographs 
within the four-mile radius. 

" Come," she said, " no twaddle. Good-bye." 

And she left him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GEORGE BEAN availed himself of the facilities of 
the Unified Transit system for his journey to 
Ealing. 

This system was London's most delightful feature, 
the plaything of her spoiled denizens. For centuries 
the great city, with its cumbersome and dilatory methods, 
its underground railways, overhead railways, motor 
buses, electric tramcars, pneumatic tubes, and catapult 
cars, had been the laughing-stock of Europe. The old- 
fashioned belief that petty competition is a healthy 
principle had died hard. But the hour had come when 
poor, patient London had had enough of it. And the 
hour — as hours do — had found its man. The struggle 
of dwarfs had merged in the autocracy of a giant. 

Querkes arose. 

He took the map of London. He placed one point 
of a pair of compasses upon Piccadilly Circus. With 
the other he drew circles, half a mile apart, one outside 
the other, till he reached Henley on the west and 
Rochester on the east, thus comprising in his scheme 
the whole of Greater London as it then was. He ruled 
a compass-card upon this outermost circle, and the 
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design of his system was complete. Each of the small 
segments of this plan he divided up in the same way, 
drawing similar circles sground and straight lines through 
its central point. 

What did these marks which he had made upon the 
map of London represent to his magnificent mind ? 
They represented travelling platforms. 
The straight lines were endless chains. The circles 
revolved. 

It was simplicity itself. 

Each line of platform was composed of fifteen distinct 
sections, the slowest travelling at the rate of four miles 
an hour, the fastest speeding along at a mile a minute. 
By stepping from one to the other a passenger was enabled 
to proceed to his destination at any of a variety of 
paces which in former days might have been scheduled 
as follows: — 

Pleasure road traffic. 

Mono-rail. 

Scorching cyclist. 

Destroyer, Class A. 

Tube railway. 

Ocean greyhound. 

Motor omnibus. 

Ordinary greyhound. 

Electric tramcar. 

South London harrier. 

Fast hansom. 
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Lame sprinter. 
Ordinary walking. 
Four-wheeler. 
Dover express. 

At the intersections of the straight lines with the 
circles portions of solid ground were provided. These 
were the junctions. 

The platforms travelled day and night. 

The motive power of all this machinery was as simply 
provided as the conception was itself simple. 

Querkes harnessed the tide, which had till then rushed 
without purpose up and down between Teddington and 
Sheerness twice a day for aeons. Querkes gave it some- 
thing to do. 

Did a Londoner living at Epsom have business at 
Chipping Barnet ? He stepped upon the nearest circle, 
and, crossing the sections in a few strides, was soon 
moving towards Watford at sixty miles an hour. 
Within twenty minutes he descended at Watford, took 
the N.N.W. by S.S.E. direct line as far as Stanmore 
(which he reached almost before he had started), and 
there he joined the appropriate circle, and gained his 
destination in a flash. 

It was exceedingly convenient. 

And not a penny to pay. The whole gigantic network 
of platform-lines was free as the streets to the humblest 
citizen. 
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For the working expenses were provided out of the 
rates. 

To repeat, it was by this notable means that George 
Bean went to Ealing on his first day in town. 

He could hardly explain to himself the reasons which 
led him to the spot where his destruction had been 
engineered. 

There is something in man's nature which responds to 
the fascination of the inevitable. The mariner whose 
frail cockle-shell is sinking beneath his feet often, rather 
than endure the suspense of the last moments, pre- 
cipitates himself into the sea. The psychicist, well 
knowing that he must in the end die, shortens the few 
moments of his existence in a futile endeavour to 
discover, to come to grips with the unknowable secret. 
The bridegroom hastens to the church. The condemned 
criminal himself assists the executioner to perform the 
last dread offices. The hero of the feast hurries, without 
enjoyment, through every course, as if by this haste he 
would annihilate the moments which separate him from 
the event of the evening, his own speech. 

So with Bean. He could not rest until he had 
confronted and so reduced it in his mind to finite pro- 
portions the gigantic force which at last, after so many 
abortive threatenings, had destroyed him and his 
peaceful livelihood. He wanted to see the Muddock 
Factory with his own eyes, to shake his own fist at it, 
to curse it with his proper lips. 
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And when he emerged from the Ealing bolt-hole, 
there it was before him. 

What did he see ? 

A Cyclopean wall forty feet high. To the right and to 
the left this wall ran as far as the eye could reach, for 
the Muddock Compound was precisely one mile square. 
Nothing but wall, wall, wall — forbidding, gloomy, secret, 
unassailable. What lay behind it was an impenetrable 
mystery. 

Having seen it with his own eyes, there was nothing 
left for Bean to do but shake his own fist at it and 
curse it with his proper lips, and he proceeded to carry 
out his programme with scrupulous fidelity. 

There was no reply. 

Yet could not Bean tear himself away. 

** I will walk round it, anyhow," he said. He set 
out briskly in an easterly direction. After seven and 
a half minutes' sharp walking he reached a corner, 
turned it, and again his eye travelled along tremendous 
lines of polished masonry, unrelieved by any break or 
window or even foothold. A fly would have found the 
going treacherous had it essayed the task of scaling 
those sinister fortifications. He began doggedly to tread 
along the second mile of rockite. 

Suddenly his eye was gladdened by an incident. Not 
far above his head a square space had appeared in the 
glistening surface. It was as if a shutter had been 
opened. 
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Next moment a man filled the cavity. Bean had tim^ 
only to observe that his face was distorted with rage, 
terror, wounded vanity, and several other detestable 
emotions, that one of his hands was clutching horribly 
at vacancy, while the other grasped a plate, that he was 
coming headlong with appalling velocity, and that his 
cranium was of an uncommon magnitude, before he had 
crashed into him and they had fallen together to the^ 
ground. 

The new-comer was the first to regain his self- 
possession. 

Bean, who had received the full impact of that vast 
head in the very centre of his body, was quite unable to 
find any words suitable to the occasion. 

" Sir," said the man who had come out of the hole in 
the wall, " you have saved my life. Excuse me if I 
save my property." 

So saying, he began to hunt wildly about him. 

" Don't you see a plate ? " he cried. ** A plate. It 
cannot be broken. It was the best tin-china. Ah ! '* — 
he pointed to a spot about twenty yards away, where a 
plate was undoubtedly reposing — "there it is." He 
raced over to it and picked it up. ** And," he concluded 
after a brief examination, ** my darling is safe ! " 

His fall appeared not to have affected him one way 
or the other. He started off rapidly in the direction 
whence Bean had just come. 

Bean, though he had some doubts of the fellow's sanity^ 
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cQuld not endure to be left lying thus like a mattress 
which had served its purpose of breaking a nasty fall. 

" Come back, you coward ! " he managed to gasp. 
^* Come back ! You have nearly killed me ! " 

The other seemed not to hear him. 

Bean tottered to his feet. Rage lent him the strength 
to spring across the few yards which divided him from 
the inhuman monster with the big head, and, catching 
him by the scruff of the neck, he dragged him back- 
wards once more to the ground. 

" Don't," said the man who had come out of the hole. 
" I am in a hurry." 

** I *11 hurry you ! " cried Bean. " Sit down, you cad, 
and apologise, or, by thunder, 1*11 break your rotten 
little neck ! " 

" Of course I apologise," said the other. ** Now, 
please, let me go." 

** Not I ! You *re one of Muddock's men, but now 
I *m your master. Answer me truthfully, or " (with a 

slight deflection of the wrist) " I *11 Who are you, 

anyway, and why do you shoot out of holes like that?" 

" My name is Walter Gruntle, and I have just been 
fired by the Boss." 

** Out of that hole, do you mean ? " asked Bean, 
looking up at the wall. ** Where is the infernal hole ? " 
he shouted. 

There was not a sign of it. The invisible agency 
which had made it gape had closed it upon the exit of 
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Gruntle. The wall presented the same cold, shining, 
unbroken surface as before. 

Bean shuddered. There was a remorselessness about 
that forty foot of hard, polished silence which daunted him. 

" You don't know the Boss," said Gruntle. " He is as 
complete as a formula. And now I should like to go 
away." 

"No," replied Bean, "keep answering. I suppose 
you mean Muddock ? " 

" We call him Boss. It 's shorter.*' 

" He is a scoundrel, whatever you call him ! He has 
ruined me." 

Gruntle was profoundly unimpressed by this news. 

** He has ruined me, I tell you. Oh, you clam ! 
Don't you understand what it means to be ruined ? " 

"Yes. He has ruined me too, temporarily. But," 
and he gazed lovingly at his plate, to which a lump 
of indefinite looking stuflf adhered, " my darling will 
revenge me." 

" Is it possible," said Bean, " that you nourish anything 
so human as revenge in your t wintered little body ? " 

" Do I ? " A spasm threw the features of Gruntle 
out of focus. 

" Then," said Bean, " I am glad to know you. Perhaps 
you can furnish me with a weapon. Even the pulex can 
bite." 

" Who are you ? " 

" My name is George Bean." 
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** And what was your line before the boss scooped it ? '^ 

** I made waistcoat-buttons." 

" Ah," said Gruntle, with a shade of reminiscent 
interest in his monotonous voice, " I once had a go at 
waistcoat-buttons myself, when I was quite a child.* Of 
course, that sort of thing is very elementary. I remember 
I got out a practicable substitute for heather eyes, but 
it proved a little costly. I should have perfected it, 
no doubt, but I became absorbed in a higher branch 
of Science, and found the drudgery of substitutional work 
repellent. Yes, I seem to have heard something about it 
recently. Let me see. Who was it that cooked your 
goose for you ? Old Twig, I think. No. 1956 in H. 
A mere dull plodder. A cheapener of canned substances. 
A kidney- faker. The sort of creature that they keep to 
fabricate lardine and other oleos. Yes, this must be 
quite a nice little feather in his cap. Why, of course, 
he got it out just lately. It made a regular sensation, 
I believe, at the time in the low-class laboratories. 
About three weeks ago, wasn't it ? " 

Bean repressed an impulse to kill him. 

" It is really very odd," Gruntle went on, " that the 
first man I meet on leaving the Boss's employment should 
be the very last man whose trade the Boss has done for. 
May I ask, do you nourish some resentment against the 
Boss?" 

" I have devoted my future life to the accomplishment 
of his downfall.'' 
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" So have I. I did it in the shoot as 1 came down." 

The ruined button-maker gazed at the scientist, but 
made no comment. 

**Bean/' continued Gruntle, "perhaps we can go in 
together." 

" How ? " 

" He fired me because I wanted to share in the profits 
of this." He pointed to the lump on his plate. 

" That ? " cried Bean. " What is that good for, any- 
way ? " 

** Everything," said Gruntle modestly. 

" Explain yourself," said Bean. 

"Now when I told the Boss that a minute ago," said 
the other, " he just fired me. He 's a great man. But 
he's hasty; he won*t take a check from anybody living. 
That's where he makes his mistake. I think a lot of 
the Boss, but if he chooses to fire me instead of talking 
business he must take the consequences. But I can't stait 
till I 've seen Meager. By the way, neither Meager nor 
I have a drachm of commercial enterprise between us." 

" I think," said Bean, " I could provide that. But 
who is Meager ? " 

" He is an electrician in there," replied Gruntle, 
nodding his head sideways at the Muddock Block. " He 
has got hold of the biggest thing in his own line that ever 
was. Just as I have got hold of the biggest thing in my 
line that ever was. He and I are partners. He was 
afraid to face the Boss, and it was settled that if I got 
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our terms he should come in on half shares with me» 
If, on the other hand, I got the push, he should slip out 
this evening and join me. For we mean to make or 
break ourselves over this scheme. Now Meager has no 
money, and no more have I. Could you do anything in 
the way of getting a little ? We don't want much, for 
once started our things will run alone." 

" I haven't a rap," said Bean. "It took me ever)rthing 
I had to settle up the affairs of my own factory." 

" Then we must see what we can do elsewhere." 

** Meanwhile," said Bean, ** what is this stuff? " 

" It is the Universal Substance," said Gruntle* 
** You can make it into anything you please, from bedding 
to beetroot, from chewing-gum to armour-plating, from 
note-paper to sweetbreads. It will knock Muddock*s 
whole business into greaves." 

** And Mr. Meager's invention ? " 

" Meager taps the earth's magnetism. He gets his 
electricity from the inexhaustible stores of Nature herself. 
I provide the Universal Substance. He gives me the 
Universal Power to work it with." 

He announced these large discoveries without any 
visible emotion. 

** With a few thousands of capital we shall be masters 
of the world," he concluded, in such a voice as a man 
niight use to formulate his belief in the efl&ciency of a 
sinapism to cope with a bronchial catarrh. 

Bean held out his hand. 
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** Mr. Gruntle," he said, ** I 'm with you heart and 
soul in this. Hitherto it was my pride to be concerned 
in the manufacture of the only genuine article that 
Muddock had left unforged. I played, in my small way,, 
the part of the Apostle of the Real. But that occupa- 
tion is taken from me. There is nothing Real to be an 
Apostle of. I am a thorough man in all that I do, and, 
if I must bow to the inevitable, if I must accept the 
false at all, I would rather accept it altogether. Your 
invention seems to go about as far in that direction as it 
is possible to go, and to your invention I beg to tender 
my unwavering adherence. Shake hands on it,'* he 
concluded enthusiastically. 

** No," said Gruntle, ** I see no reason to shake hands 
on it whatever. Let us go and wait for Meager, and 
meanwhile I will talk about my invention to you." 

They repaired to the State eating-house for unmarried 
men under forty years of age and took their seats at the 
table reserved for citizens who were temporarily out of 
emplo3Pment. As Bean was dark and Gruntle was fair, 
they had of course to sit on opposite sides of the table^ 
but by leaning across the imitation deal they were able 
to converse with a certain degree of comfort. 

Bean, with the countryman's taste, called for ale ; but 
Gruntle, whose expert knowledge of chemistry caused 
him to shrink from that beverage unless he had analysed 
it with some care, contented himself with a sustaining: 
lozenge, which he drew from an inner pocket. 
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Then for six hours he spoke of the Universal Substance. 

That our readers may not close this book never to 
open it again, we deem it well to present his account of 
this extraordinary preparation in a form more suited to 
the general taste than that in which it was given to 
George Bean. In such a case, as between authors and 
reader, the quality of mercy can not be strained. Let 
us then condense the highly technical exposition of the 
Chemist into a few paragraphs, giving the whole matter, 
as it were, in tabloid form. 

C. You were to do this, you know, 

F. Was I? 

C, Were you ? Why the whole of this lunacy of Universal 
Substitutes and Powers is yours. You don't expect me to clothe 
in intelligible English your half-digested thoughts on these two 
subjects, do you ? 

F. Certainly iwt. Of course this is my task. I will do it 
now, while you wait. Lend me your pen. 

What is an orange ? 

The simple question will gravel most people. 

But the philosopher will answer that it is a thing 
possessed of orangeity. 

Say, rather, that it is a substance which presents certain 
qualities — yellowness, acidity or sweetness (according to 
season and price), a mushy pulp divided into unnecessary 
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^compartments, pips, a superfluous detail wanting in the 
navel variety, and so on. 

But this yellowness it shares with mustard, a London 
fog, cheap bricks, ginger wine, and the lineaments of a 
person suffering from jaundice, Ac, &c. ; acidity or 
sweetness it shares with substances too numerous to 
mention and the human countenance ; its pulp as pulp 
might be anything, it is so ill- devised, but its essentials 
are exhibited also by the pugilist's features after a 
friendly set-to ; the pip (or pips) is a common grievance, 
practically omnipresent, and a frequent acquisition of 
the male (and female) sex which betrays by a lowering 
expression of general disgust its unfortunate owner. 
(The facial illustrations are not designed to add clearness, 
but are inserted as a tour de force.) 

Behind all these casual and varying qualities is the 
substance, and that not of oranges merely (which have 
been chosen on the Kindergarten theory) but of all 
things. It is the universal substratum. 

Gruntle made it of wood, straw, old rags, leatherette 
and other waste, in brief, of any rubbish that was not 
mineral. 

In the crude state it was not unlike paper-pulp, though 
rather more oleose. 

When Gruntle designed to fashion an orange he took 
a double handful of ** substance," squeezed it almost 
-dry, added the yellow from a gallipot — but we weary of 
the easy orange. Let us take a beetroot, though it 
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would have been more electrif3ring to make a blanket 
and more alluring a bottle of champagne (with contents). 
The beetroot must be constructed by successive coats, 
because it has rings inside it like an oak. A stiffish 
centre of " substance'* is made, thoroughly impregnated 
with the magenta used in colouring claret, " roasts " of 
beef, and the more attractive specimens of actinia, 
radiate polype, or sea anemone of the aquarium siccum. 
The requisite dull taste is imparted by a neutral flavouring 
employed for a thousand other objects, as to which the 
eye is a fallible guide to the palate. The shape, fusiform, 
or spherical, according to our fancy, is a matter of 
manual dexterity. Gruntle as a finished artist gave to 
his model beet the curious brittleness peculiar to this 
superesculent vegetable by a process of tempering, but 
the quality is non-essential. He furnished it, however, 
neither with fibres nor fibrils, as these are merely a tax 
on the kitchenmaid's leisure. Nor was his beet so 
constructed of any use for making sugar, as it was futile 
under his system to make one article simply to turn it 
into another. 

Explicit universale » 

C. / hope to Heaven the public will understand it. I 
don't. 

F, No tfwre do I ; but I think it reads well. That about 
the ^*pip " now. That is subtle, eh ? There 's humour in that^ 
isn't there ? 
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C This is a sample of your lightening and brightening, I 
suppose. It is pure rot. 

F. William, even faithful criticism need not he nasty. I 
suppose you think that because, so far, you have written a little 
more than I have, you can say what you please. Your words 
are unjust, and have hurt me greatly. I shall stop this 
collaboration before we quarrel. 

C. I am sorry if you take to heart what was meant only 
kindly. And as for your backing out^now, it would be most 
unfortunate. We have spent a good deal of time and paper 
over this book. 

F. Well, if you will apologise for what you have said 

C. Of course. I do. 

F. You cannot better what I have written about this 
Universal Substance ? 

C. No, I admit that. Let us shake hands, and go on as 
if nothing had happened. 




F. I think it is all very clear and good. 

C, So do I. Will you lunch with me to-day , John ? 

F. I don't mind. That ^^ pip " was funny, wasnH it ? 

C. Certainly. One of the most humorous things I *ve ever 

read. Shall it be Roberto*s or Samuel's Popular Cafe P 

F. Th e Carlton. 
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As eighteen o'clock struck upon the time-gong of the 
eating-house, a man entered the hall and glanced quickly 
about him. 

" There is Meager,'* said Gruntle. 

At the same moment the new-comer caught sight of 
him, and advanced towards them. Bean had leisure to 
observe the person of whom he had recently heard so much. 

Meager was a man of indefinite age, but his admission 
into this eating-house was proof that at any rate he had 
signed the necessary statutory declaration that he was 
not yet forty years old. His head was a great deal larger 
than Gruntle's, for he was the foremost of the Muddock 
electricians. All over it his hair stood straight up in the 
air like the fur of an electrified Persian cat. A singular 
feature of this hair, and one which enforced the 
resemblance aforesaid, was its colour, which was tabby. 
One side of his face was paralysed, owing to a shock 
sustained in early childhood, very nearly at the price 
of his tender life. From the prawn-like bulging of his 
eyes one could diagnose a dilated- heart. He had a thick 
stiff beard of a tortoise-shell tint. His complexion was 
charming, and in this detail alone he resembled a Dresden 
shepherdess. He had not complete control either of his 
features or his limbs. It seemed as though, every now 
and then, someone pulled a string which caused his arms 
or legs to move spasmodically. In short, the most 
superficial observer must have marked him for a man 
of Science. 
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Meager sat down beside Gruntle without a word. He 
did not say, " Well, here you are," or, " I see that you 
have got the sack," or anything of that sort. The fact 
that Gruntle was sitting at the table rendered the first 
superfluous. The second he assumed from known 
circumstances. And so like a wise man he kept his 
breath to cool his patent cereals. In the same way he 
made no reference to the presence of Bean. Since it 
had been agreed between Gruntle and himself that, once 
outside the Muddock Factory, they should obtain the 
help of a capitalist at the earliest possible moment, he 
knew that Bean was a person with money whom Gruntle 
had brought to meet him, which shows that the cleverest 
of us should be sure of his premises before he draws his 
conclusion. 

No time was wasted in introductions. 

Gruntle said, " Have you got the model ? " and Meager 
nodded. 

** Show it to Bean," said Gruntle. 

Meager took out of his pocket a box, which he opened 
and placed under Bean's nose. Bean, looking inside, 
saw a small but frightfully complicated model apparatus, 
which conveyed no impression to his mind save that of 
an infinity of coils, commutators, and iron bars. He 
looked as intelligent as he could, and said brightly, " Ah, 
yes. That is the machine, is it? " 

By their silence the other two men assented to this 
unnecessary remark. 
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" I want a thousand," said Meager, speaking for the 
first time, in the crackling tones of RuhmkorfTs modi- 
fication of Poggendorf's duplicated Holtzian machine. 

" Bean has no money," said Gruntle. 

Meager did his best to readjust his conception of 
Bean's utility, but he could not do it. He was forced 
to seek for explanation. 

** What's he here for?" he asked, snatching up his 
model and replacing it in his pocket. The suspicion of 
the man who has ideas to be stolen was aroused. 

"Bean has commercial experience," said Gruntle. 
There was in his voice the adoration of the inventor for 
the man to whom the abstruse mysteries of commerce 
are plain. 

Even Meager was awed. 

** Can you keep books ? " he asked of Bean. 

** Yes." 

** Double entry?" 

*' Certainly." 

" Do you know all about invoices and bills of lading, 
day-book and ledger? Do you understand Petty Cash ? " 

** I do." 

** I told you," cried Gruntle. 

"Do you," asked Meager timidly, as if he could 
hardly dare to hope for an affirmative answer — "doyou 
know the meaning of Dr. and Cr. ? " 

" Yes." 

" And of ult. and prox. ? " 
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"Yes." 

** And Depreciation and Goodwill and Debentures ? " 
He became bolder and bolder as one by one his utmost 
expectations were realised. 

** Yes." 

"Then,'* said Meager to Gruntle, "we are all 
right." 

" No," said Gruntle, whose acute intellect was not 
entirely blinded by Bean's attainments, "we still want 
money." 

Meager said nothing. With wide eyes he was gloating 
upon the man of affairs. 

" Where are we to get it ? " asked Gruntle. " Neither 
you nor I, Meager, know a single capitalist. Can you 
do anything, Bean ? " 

" I ? " said Bean. " I don't know a soul in London. 
Stay! Perhaps that journalist might do something." 
He hunted through his pockets and at last brought out 
the vulco which St. John had given him at the door of 
the Shotter Mill Factory. " Here we are. Mr. Bertie 
St. John, No. 4327, 54th Street, Road 16, Ponder's End. 
I can raise some coin from him, I think, for I can sell 
him information about my old line of business. Anyhow, 
he is worth trying." 

"Before we go," said Gruntle, "Meager had better 
explain his machine to you." 

Bean's heart sank, but common civility demanded 
that he should smile and agree. 
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So for four hours Meager told him about the Universal 
Energy Machine. 

On this subject Meager could be eloquent, and he was. 
The economy of every kind of means, natural to the 
scientist, became prodigality with the creator. Words 
flowed from him without a check. They were mostly 
sesquipedalian, many being pure German, and before the 
electrician had spoken for five minutes. Bean had lost all 
touch with the earth. But he maintained a resolute 
smile through it all, nodded when Meager paused for 
breath, said "Yes" every now and then, gave several 
quite sagacious exclamations of surprise, examined the 
model with an admirable appearance of interest, and 
Meager was perfectly satisfied. 

C This is where you come in, 
F. Right. Your pen, William, 

Of course to an electrician, which Bean was not and 
which very few of us can pretend successfully to be, 
Meager's explanation might have been summed up in a 
couple of sentences. To render it fully intelligible to the 
lay mind we confess, being modest men, is a task beyond 
our powers, but if any apparent hiatus occur in the 
following synopsis, let the reader make himself master of 
any manual of advanced electro-magnetism, when the 
gap, saving his presence, will prove to have resided in 
his acquaintance with the subject. 
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There is a Magnetic Pole. 

The Pole makes its influence felt (in a varying degree) 
all over the earth. Strange as it may appear, this fact 
is only recognised in theory by scientists and in practice 
by explorers and wise persons who dispose the direction 
of their beds in the proper way. But it exercises a force 
which may be tested by holding a bar of iron (Kinder- 
garten, a poker) in a correct attitude relatively to the 
Pole and striking it sharply with a wooden rod (Kinder- 
garten, a hearthbrush) to get the molecules into proper 
working order, when our iron bar at once becomes a 
powerful magnet. 

Meager swung this bar pendulum-wise between two 
arms of a Siemen's machine {vide manual), accurately 
directing its swing in the line of the magnetic meridian. 
The bar was raised by the human hand. Falling under 
the beneficent influence of gravitation, it was struck by the 
rod, operated by its superior weight, and magnetised. 
This force was seized by the arms and retained by the 
commutators, whereupon it could be transmitted direct to 
the motor or stored by means of accumulators. There 
was of course, as Meager found at his first experiment, 
a sHght loss of energy involved, through the obstinate 
craving of the bar to assume a vertical and stable 
position, but he atoned for this by employing a small 
part of the force created to drive the bar. At the third 
stroke, he calculated, the motive force required was one- 
tenth of that created, at the fourth one-hundredth, and 
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so on by geometrical progression to infinity. It will be 
borne in remembrance that at every stroke the machine 
tapped the earth's force. 

C. Thank you, old man ; that is admirable, A child could 
understand it. 

F. If I suspected you of sarcasm^ William ^ I would abandon 
this whole business instantly, 

C. My dear boy ! 

F, It is rather convincing^ eh ? 

C, I should think so, 

F, Well, how do you propose to go on? 

C. Quilliam and St, John have been doing nothing lately, 

F, Oh, of course ! You can't keep away from those two 
usses. They are your weakness, I only hope they won't be 
our ruin. But I think you deserve a turn at the book now. 
I don't want to seem greedy. See what you can do. But spare 
us Quilliam as much as you can. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WILLIAM, QUILLIAM, the reader will remember, 
was endowed with vast wealth. His ambition, it 
has been said, was to be supereminently foolish. It may 
seem that a man who has unlimited resources and the 
complete command of his time can find no difficulty in 
gratifying any wish that he may form. But Quilliam 
aimed very high. He meant to be the most ridiculous 
young man alive, and to the accomplishment of this end 
he devoted a wealth of ingenuity and trouble which, had 
it been applied to a more practical object, must have 
carried him far in politics towards the Premiership, in 
law (at which he had failed) towards the Woolsack, 
or in finance towards the Old Bailey. Yet, do what he 
would, there was always somebody more preposterous 
than himself. His ambitions were frustrated by the 
unfortunate circumstance that he could not get rid of a 
certain endowment of brains. This was a natural defect 
which, like a hare-lip, no industry or perseverance could 
overcome. He would devote half a week to the develop- 
ment and perfecting of some course of conduct of 
incredible fatuity, and then, issuing out into the street 
to put it into practice, he would see a quite ordinary 
man chasing someone else's hat, and, sadly owning 
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himself beaten, he would retire to his rooms and meditate 
enviously on the prodigy of folly which he had witnessed. 
" I should never have thought of doing that," he would 
groan. " I have no natural aptitude. The most ordinary 
person is my master ! ** Yet, thanks to Pandora, he never 
quite despaired. 

He had, for instance, gone down to Eastbourne 
expressly for the purpose of sitting on the beach and 
throwing sand into the air. He had not taken up his 
first handful before he observed a man, whom he knew 
perfectly well for a martyr to sea- sickness, leaning against 
a boat, dressed in a yachting-cap, a pea-jacket, and bell- 
bottomed trousers, and gazing earnestly into the offing 
through a telescope. He had stood under a tree in 
Hyde Park and recited alternate lines of Browning for 
two hours. At the end of that time a gentleman had 
approached him with tears in his eyes, had thanked him 
for the rare intellectual treat, and begged to know when 
he next would be lecturing. He had marched down the 
Strand with a vivid pink banner, shouting the names of 
the shops which he passed, and ere he had reached 
Catherine Street he had found himself the leader of a 
solid body of five hundred persons, each shouting when 
he shouted, and all convinced that they were part of a 
demonstration of tremendous significance. He had 
publicly advertised that at two o'clock on a given day 
he would cast himself from the top of the Nelson 
Column, and, on passing through Trafalgar Square 
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that morning on his way to Scotland, where he was 
spending the week-end, he had found the road blocked 
by credulous sight-seers and a strong cordon of police 
drawn up round the Column to prevent his access 
thereto. He had written and published a book on 
Setting Pictures to MusiCy and had received an invitation 
shortly afterwards from the Boston Second Day Mutual 
Self-Improvement Society to become one of its honorary 
vice-presidents. He had supposed that by making a 
walking tour with St John he would plumb the depths 
of imbecility, but in the New Forest he had found a 
man felling trees for his own amusement. 

Upon this the heart of Quilliam had died within him, 
and he had insisted on returning to town. Speedily re- 
viving in the more congenial air, he was now engaged, with 
the help of St. John, on the preparation of a Farcical 
Comedy, which he proposed to finance and produce him- 
self. It need hardly be said that he meant to play the lead. 

The two friends were at work in Quilliam's boudoir. 
The clock, which was cunningly fashioned to resemble a 
bust of Plato and stood beside the hearth (for Quilliam's 
fancy had adorned his chamber with the grate and 
chimney-piece long since superseded by more convenient 
systems of heating) — the clock pointed to the hour of 
twenty-three and a quarter. The decanter of eau-de-vie 
which, in the likeness of a waste-paper basket, reposed on 
a bracket above a false door, was half empty, for the labours 
of the evening had been exhausting. The walls were 
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adorned with what at first sight appeared to be pictures. 
But a short examination would have shown that they were 
no more than sheets of ground glass, handsomely framed, 
on which from time to time some automatic agency cast 
cinematographic views of the principal events which 
were taking place all over the world. By an ingenious 
combination of the root principles of wireless telegraphy, 
Renter's Agency and the Camera Obscura, Quilliam and 
St. John were able to assist personally, though ten 
thousand miles distant, at the final of the Mantis Cham- 
pionship at Manila, the lynching of an Alabama negro, 
the failure of Shamrock 56 to secure the America Cup, 
or the opening of the Korean Parliament. But to this 
marvel of journalistic tele-bio-photography they paid 
little or no attention. The racy humour of the Alabama 
crowd did indeed excite their amusement, but the less 
entertaining scenes they disregarded. The Farcical 
Comedy was more absorbing. It was far more fatuous 
than the Shamrock, 

"Oh," said Quilliam, "that I could think of some 
really sparkling ineptitude for the Major to bring the 
curtain down with." 

" Supposing he were to say, * Well, I 'm damned ! ' " 
suggested St. John. " You will be sure of your laugh 
with that." 

" But, dear man," cried Quilliam plaintively, " will 
you never grasp the conception of this play. It is 
essential that the curtain should fall in silence, unless," 
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he added, "we could make them hiss. This Farcical 
Comedy, if I produce it, must not have a funny line 
or situation in it from start to finish." 

"Well, there is nothing funny in making the Major 
say * Well, I 'm damned ! * in that place." 

" True. But the public won't think so. When the public 
hears the word *damn' it recognises it for a humorous 
word. It was branded as comic so long ago, that it is no 
use trying to give it any other character. We mustn't use 
it on any account, it would imperil the failure of the piece. '^ 

" Not seriously, I think," said St. John gravely. "At 
least not at the end of Act II. If you finish the play 
like that the audience might, however hard we had 
worked, go away with the belief that there was a good 
deal of comedy in the thing. But if you put it in for the 
curtain to Act II. you will rouse a hope in their minds that 
there may be some fun coming. This will have a con- 
siderable effect in heightening the gloom of the last Act.'^ 

" No," said Quilliam, " it 's too dangerous. They 
would be so hopeful, that they would begin to put a 
funny construction on some of my third Act dialogue in 
spite of me. Once you start an audience laughing they 
will laugh at anything." 

"Very well," said St. John, " have it your own way. 
But don't you fear a riot ? " 

" A riot ? " cried Quilliam. " If I only dared to hope 
for such a thing. Why, St. John, it would be the proudest 
moment of my life if we could only have a riot ! Do you 
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think that a good fat stage wait of about ten minutes 
would do it ? Because I *il have one." 

" Hullo ! " cried St. John, " what's going on over here ? 
Some excitement," 

In one of the picture frames an animated scene had 
appeiared. 

What was clearly the main street of a tropical town 
was filled from end to end with a mob of people. Their 
faces, black and white, reflected the utmost pleasure. 
They were snatching the hats from each other's heads 
and throwing them into the air; they were waving 
handkerchiefs, and in dumb show cheering wildly. Their 
attention seemed to be concentrated upon a great building 
of commercial appearance into which grinning coolies 
were carrying large square boxes. In the street stood 
a line of carts piled high with similar boxes. The whole 
picture was gay with bunting, and it was evident that 
the city was en fite, 

" What 's all this ? " asked St. John. 

As if in answer to his question the news machine 
beneath the frame began to exhibit its legend: 

** Good News for Waistcoateers.'* 

"Arrival at Singapore of First Consignment of 

THE New Buttons." 

^* Popular Demonstration Outside of the Muddock 

Stores on 8th Street." 

"Speech by Head-Agent, Gupta." 
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" Poor Bean," said St. John, " Muddock was too 
many for him after all." 

** Muddock is magnificent," said Quilliam. " He is 
as magnificent as cholera. He wipes the weaklings out. 
I said we should have artificial waistcoat-buttons, and 
already they have reached Singapore." 

He glanced down with complacency at his own 
admirable set, which emphasised the gracious curve of 
his portly figure. They certainly looked uncommonly 
handsome. 

" I suppose Bean is just about ruined," he remarked 
pleasantly. 

" If so, and he decides to remain in life, I hope he will 
remember my offer," said St. John. "Just now, with 
this boom in waistcoats of all kinds, an article describing 
the old process of button-making could hardly be rejected. 
I feel sure that if Bean would only part to me with some 
information on the subject, I should be printed at last." 

** Excuse me a moment," said Quilliam, and he put to 
his ear the speaking-tube which had just whistled 
miserably. 

"Yes?" he said. 

The speaking-tube quacked^ 

" Some people to see you, St. John. They 've come 
on here from Ponder' s End. Shall we have them up ? " 

"Please," said 'St. John. "It'll freshen our minds a 
bit to get off the play for a minute or two. I am getting 
perfectly sensible." 
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" Who do you say ? '* Quilliam called. " Mr. Meager ? 
Don't know him. Mr. Gruntle? Never heard of Mr. 
Gruntle. And what's that? What? By toast!" he 
said, turning to St. John, ** this comes as pat as a play. 
Here *s the very man. Bean is down below." 

** You don't say so," cried St. John, lugging out his 
note-book. **This is good. This is great. This is 
most opportune. I shall be printed before many days 
are past." 

" They are all coming up." 

As he spoke the door opened and our three adventurers 
stood on the threshold. 

"Come in, gentlemen," said Quilliam affably. "Come 
in, Mr. Bean. Glad to see you. You know Mr. St. John^ 
I think." 

" I have that pleasure," replied Bean. " We must 
apologise to you for intruding upon your privacy at this 
hour, but having business with Mr. St. John, and hearing 
at his residence that he was spending the evening in 
your society " 

" Cut it short," said Meager. " Which is the capi- 
talist?" 

" Forgive my friend Mr. Meager — (Mr. Quilliam, Mr. 
St. John — Mr. Meager, Mr. Gruntle) — he is a little 
anxious and irritable." 

" Sir," said Quilliam to Meager, " I do so vastly 
admire your hair. It is the most original thing I have 
ever seen in my life." 
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** Never mind about my hair," said Meager. " I want 
a thousand." 

Outside mere Science the electrician was a man of few 
ideas. But those he had he stuck to. 

" I hope," said St. John, ** that you have brought me 
some copy. We know, of course, that Muddock has 
swamped you. Perhaps you are more ready to sell your 
secrets than when last we met ? " 

" As much as you please," said Bean. " But first I 
want to ask if you know of anyone who would lend me 
and my friends a little capital without any security at 
all." 

" Yes," said Quilliam, ** I will. I can for the moment 
think of nothing more preposterous than your demand 
except that I should grant it. How much do you want ? " 

" A thousand," said Meager. 

" One moment, gentlemen," said Gruntle, who now 
spoke for the first time. '* Let us talk in a business-like 
way. Bean, you had better do that." 

** Yes," said Bean. " My two friends," he said to 
Quilliam and St. John, "are the inventors of two things 
which together can drive Muddock out of trade. We 
want money to work their machine and material." 

"This," said QuilHam, "is perfectly entrancing. I 
am not only going to lend money without any security to 
two total strangers and a man whose name I have heard 
only once before to-night, but I am going to lend it to 
put Muddock out of business. This last feature makes 
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my folly positively colossal. You might as well try to 
put the law of gravitation out of business. Muddock is 
unassailable." 

" You think so," said Bean, " but you are in error. I 
think that if you have a few minutes to spare my friends 
can convince you of the practicability of their scheme." 

** Pray let Mr. Meager and Mr. Gruntle do so," said 
St. John. 

Meager occupied four hours and Gruntle three in 
explaining the nature of their respective inventions. 
Quilliam, who didn't understand one word in a hundred, 
was all the time in the seventh heaven of delight. The 
imbecility of listening to such stuff made him feel as 
foolish as a Christian Scientist. 

When the two inventors had put their case before St. 
John and his friend, St. John said — 

" We must go into this further. I think you have a 
big thing here. It is good I should think for a column 
and a half. Meanwhile let us go to the newspaper 
offices of Mr. Ramsbotham Jewel, who, as a professed 
opponent of the Muddockian influence in commerce and 
politics, will, I doubt not, give us some very substantial 
assistance." 

F. Is that all? 
C. A II J so far. 

F. And quite enough too. Can't we cut Quilliam and 
St. John out? 
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C. My dear John I It would mean re-writing your hook* 
Do you feel inclined to do that ? If so, of course I haven't a 
word to say. 

F. Well, perhaps they had better stand. We must get in 
that feminine element again now, Vespertilia 

C. / wish I could persuade you to give her another name, 

F, What 's the matter with her name ? It is extremely 
original. 

C. I don't know. It seems almost too fantastic for such a 
book as yours, 

F. As ours, William, please. I do not forget that 
you 've done a good deal of spade work on this story. 

C. As you will. Well, so you want to write a chapter 
about Vesper — about this lady? 

F. I think a chapter should he written. If I were not 

going doivn to Sandwich to-day I would gladly / say, 

don't you think you could rough out a few pages, eh ? Of 
course, I will put them into order for you. 

C. That 's very kind of you. More than kind — handsome, 
if I may say so. I will certainly do as you wish. You haven't 
eightunpence about you, old man^ have you ? Because 

F. I can give you halfa-crown — nothing smaller, I fear. 

C. Haifa-crown will do. Thank you, John. 
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** A N D what," the reader will ask, or, if he does not, 
•^ we will do it for him, ''what about Vespertilia 
all this time ? " 

Where did she go when she quitted her father's roof ? 

She went to Harringay. " 

Why did she go to Harringay ? 

Why does anybody go to Harringay ? 

Because they have nowhere else to go. 

For the same reason Vespertilia went there. 

She had nowhere else to go. 

At Harringay there lived that Lucy who unwittmgly 
gave Vespertilia the first impulse towards the fuller 
life, by means, it will be remembered, of a manual of 
flower-making. Though of late the two girls had 
seen little or nothing of each other, for Vespertilia's 
researches had chained her to her study, while Lucy 
had elected for a domestic career as the wife of the 
editor of an influential quarter-daily newspaper, they 
had maintained their friendship by means of frequent 
telephonic, telegraphic, and grammaphonic messages. 
Lucy's husband, Ramsbotham Jewel, was a busy 
man. His days and nights were largely occupied 
with the production of the four numbers of his news- 
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paper, the Ventilator^ every twenty-four hours. His 
salary was considerable, for the Ventilator was a valuable 
property. It was run on solid Conservative lines, and the 
infrequency of its issue was counterbalanced by the high 
literary quality of its subject matter. There was in 
the Ventilator none of that slushy, sensational journalism 
which filled the columns of the other London news- 
papers. These, working at high pressure, publishing new 
numbers eight, ten, sixteen and even twenty- four times 
a day, could not devote the time necessary for really 
thoughtful writing. But the Ventilator preferred quality 
to quantity. 

It was, moreover, the chief mouthpiece of the Anti- 
Muddock Party. 

To Mr. Jewel's house, then, came Vespertilia with all 
her possessions, her chemical apparatus, her library, and 
her spare gown. Entering the drawing-room calmly, 
she found her poor empty-headed friend lying on the 
sofa-bookcase, engaged in drawing up the menu of the 
morrow's breakfast. Engrossed as she was, the advent 
of Vespertilia apparently plunged Lucy into the depths 
of surprise and dubiety, for, jumping up, she cried — 

" Why, Vespertilia, is this really you ? " 

" Lucy," said Vespertilia, without returning an 
affirmative or negative answer to this question, ** I 
propose to come here as a paying guest. What are 
your terms ? " 

** Twelve centits a week, dear, exclusive, of course, 
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of laundry. The piano is an extra, but we have the 
slot system, and you need only spend as much on it as 
you wish. We find it much cheaper than the annual 
subscription, as neither Ramsbotham nor I care very 
much for music." 

" Then if you will have my things taken upstairs, 
I will settle with you for the first week in advance." 

" So your father wouldn't take you in ? " Lucy 
murmured. 

" No. He has put me out." 

** Ramsbotham feared it. He says your father cannot 
bear the thought of a partner. Ramsbotham was very 
anxious about you, dear." 

" Ramsbotham has been very kind. If I hadn't known 
that Ramsbotham would stand by me I could never 
have tackled my father as I did." 

" Well, you are quite safe now. I will just put this 
money in the bank, and then I will show you your 
rqom." 

She placed Vespertilia's advance payment in a httle 
cash register which stood on her escritoire, and depressed 
the proper keys. A bell rang, and she drew out a 
punched receipt for the amount. 

*• So convenient, isn't it ? " said Lucy. ** Saves one 
all the wretched worry of waiting at the bank counter. 
Each payment-in is registered automatically at the head 
office, and they send round to clear the box every 
evening. We have only just had it installed, and 
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both Ramsbotham and I wonder how we ever lived 
without it/' 

"But if you want to get money out ? " 

** Oh, just as simple. See, I '11 draw some to show 
you. How much shall we have. Say two millits, 
fourteen decits, and three units. I put this slip into- 
the * millits ' place, this one into the * decits * place, 
and this into the * units ' place. Then I touch this 
key and the money comes out.*' 

She suited the action to the word (for poor Lucy was 
a little stereotyped in all she did), and there rose up from 
the interior of the machine a disc on which they read 
the following notice: "You are overdrawn still." But 
no money was returned. 

There was a little silence. 

" Come and show me my room," said Vespertilia, with 
some tact. 

" Ramsbotham mustn't see this," cried Lucy. " He 
will be in soon." 

She endeavoured to force the accusing disc back into 
its place and at length succeeded. The machine 
uttered a loud grating sound. 

" I believe I've broken the hateful thing," said Lucy. 
" 1 am glad. Oh ! " 

Another disc had appeared, which read, " Tampered 
with and out of order." 

" They foresee everything," said Vespertilia. 

"Yes," said Lucy, and then wildly, for footsteps were 
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lieard approaching, ** We can't leave it like this. I must 
cut it oiF." Grasping a pair of scissors from a Cumber- 
land, she sheared the disc by the roots. Then turning 
round, she exclaimed, " Oh, here is Ramsbotham at last ! 
Ramsbotham, Vespertilia has left her father and has 
•come to us. Isn't it delightful ? " 

Jewel was a medium-sized man of a slightly Oriental 
appearance. He was dressed with quiet splendour, and 
his waistcoat-buttons were particularly fine. He shone 
at various other points of his person. His hair was dark, 
smooth, and abundant, except on the crown of his head, 
where the strain of his active life had caused its total 
rout. This defect was almost concealed by the liberal 
use of negroine, which glowed with a lustre only a little 
less aggressive than that of the perfumed locks which 
surrounded it. His feet were clothed in highly-polished 
patent-leatherette boots. His coat was black, but 
imperially glossy. Its material was similar in appear- 
ance to that of which was made the silk hat of 
Edwardian days. A great ring set with diamondines 
adorned his right hand, in his ears were two dazzling 
brilliants of genuine Parisian quality, and his cravat 
exhibited an astounding gem of the purest distilled 
water, which for its better security was anchored to 
his body by a massive chain of similor. 

" My mind," he said, ** is very relieved to see you." 
He spoke as he wrote, with an exquisite niceness of 
word-choice. 
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" Come, dear," said Lucy, " we must fly, dinner will 
be ready almost at once.'* 

Jewel opened the door for them, and as Vespertilia 
passed he said — 

" Our festal board is to be warmly congratulated on 
being able to at last welcome so distinguished a guest." 

He was a courtly host. 

" And now," he said, when they found themselves at 
the table, " eventualities having so fallen out, what will 
be the next move ? " 

" What am I going to do ? " asked Vespertilia. " I 
am going to injure father as much as I can." 

** Beyond abandoning Mr. Muddock to the contempt 
of all honest men, as my paper does every other day, 
I do not quite see what you are able to exactly effect." 

" For instance," she suggested, ** I might write for the 
Ventilator" 

" The Editor regrets," said Jewel, ** that he cannot 
entertain contributions from any source outside those of 
the staff." 

** Then could I not lecture about the country ? 1 
could startle the public I think with my account of some 
of the things that go on in father's factory, and you 
could report me." 

" As to that I must refer you to our business manager, 
who will gladly become the recipient of copy up to half 
a column. Our advertisement rates will be found on 
page 41." 
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** Then I shall start an opposition factory. My mother 
left me quite independent of papa, so I have plenty of 
money." 

Mrs. Jewel gave a little sigh of content. It was 
comforting to her to know that her paying guest was 
well provided with coin. 

Ramsbotham spread out his hands orientally. 

** An opposition factory ? " he repeated. ** Cest 
magnifique mats ce n'est pas U guerre.'* 

" Mr. Jewel, you are not encouraging." 

" Far be it from me," said the Editor, ** to ever seek to 
in any way pour cold water on Miss Muddock's 
enthusiasm ; but we would remind her that Rome was 
not built in a day, and conversely Mr. Muddock is not 
to be dethroned from his high pedestal by a few bold 
words. De Vaudace et toujours de Vaudace, we would say 
in conclusion, is a noble motto, but it takes a Cambronne 
to make it good." 

'* I thought you were opposed to my father. I had 
looked to you to assist me," 

** Let me assist you to a slice of this turkey," said 
Jewel jocularly. " It is of a brand which Lucy " — with 
a bow to his partner — **has only recently discovered." 

** I had expected that the Editor of the Ventilator would 
have welcomed my adherence to his side. It seems that 
I was mistaken." 

How could she know, poor girl, that Jewel's money 
was all in Muddock forty per cent, bonds? 
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Mrs. Jewel kicked her husband under the table. She 
saw twelve centits a week flouncing out through the 
door in another minute. 

** Dear," she said, " you must talk this all over with 
Ramsbotham at another time. I 'm sure he will find 
some way to help." 

" Very well," said Vespertilia, who did not really know 
where to spend the night if she quarrelled with her host 
" Then let us talk of other things." Which they did. 

When dinner was over they went back to Lucy's 
boudoir, where both she and her husband exerted 
themselves to efface from Vespertilia's memory the 
check which she had received. Jewel expended several 
coins in providing music from the pianoforte. Lucy 
praised Vespertilia's gown, told her about her little 
nephew's latest funny sayings, and allowed her to hear 
the family voice-records. But Vespertilia was gloomy 
through it all. She went to bed early. 

"Well, my love?" asked Jewel, as the door closed 
upon the girl's exit. 

Well, Ramsbotham?" replied Lucy. 

She is doomed to disappointment," he said. 

" She is in a wild temper with you. You must calm 
her down to-morrow morning or we shall lose her ; and 
she will be very useful to us for a few months." 

" The Ventilator can hold out no hopes to Miss Muddock 
of its support in her chimerical enterprise, and which you 
must know cannot succeed." 
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" You mean that you see no money in her." 

" Not a red." 

" Well, anyhow you might speak her fair for a week or 
two. My dressmaker has written me an odious letter. 
Be civil to her at breakfast. If she flies out and leaves 
us I don't know what I shall do. She has a dreadful 
temper if you rouse her." 

" Chercliez le femmcy' said the Editor, ** and you catch a 
Tartar. Well, I must be off. We go to press with 
our fourth number at twenty-three, and I have several 
leaderettes to write before then, not to mention an 
account of the Singapore waistcoat-button festivities, 
and it is nearly half-past twenty-one already." 

Lighting a fragrant asthma cigarette he left her. 

The offices of the Ventilator were close by, and he 
reached them with what are called rapid strides. He 
sprang into the Express Elevator, and in a few moments 
entered his room, where the editorial linotypist was 
already seated with raised hands before his machine. As 
Jewel came in at the door he began to dictate his first 
leaderette, and the operator executed it ^multaneously 
upon his keyboard, thus setting in motion the compli- 
cated machinery which cast the type, set it up, made the 
papier-m4ch6 formes, passed them through the foundry, 
and clamped them upon the rollers of the printing 
machine. For nearly an hour and a half Jewel dictated 
without a pause. An apparatus, which stood beside him, 
registered upon a dial the number of inches and lines 
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which he had spoken. By this means he was able to- 
check his progress over his allotted space and make sure 
that it was compactly filled. Meanwhile the same thing 
had been going on in all the rooms ot the vast building. 
As each sub-editor, critic, reporter, and business editor 
completed his task his own space-pointer rang a bell,, 
and instantly a number was shown on the departmental 
indicator in the chiefs room. The last of these number s^ 
came into view while Jewel was yet fifteen lines from 
home. Glancing at the clock, he saw that he had yet 
forty-three seconds before the fall of the time-ball would 
start the printing machines, and, gathering himself 
together for his last effort, he fired out a single 
sentence of nervous journalese. As he ended, the 
space-pointer told him that his work was done, the 
number i appeared on the departmental indicator, and 
the clock struck the hour of twenty- three, all but the 
first and second notes of which were drowned in the 
roar of the machinery in the basement, which was now 
spewing forth the day's last number at the rate of forty 
thousand copies a second. 

Jewel dismissed his linotypist with a few words of 
thanks and praise, and began to issue, through speaking- 
tubes, the orders necessary to the preparation of the 
early morning edition. This occupied him about six 
and a half minutes, and he was then free till four 
o'clock. As he had not slept for a week, he decided 
to go home and take a nap, and he was just about 
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to close his desk when the head office-boy came into 
the room. 

"Five gentlemen to see you," he said, and he gave 
Jewel a large calling card of rich design. 
On it was printed — 

Mr. William Quilliam. 
M. Guillaume Cooillaume. 
Herr Wilhelm Kvilhelm. 
Signer Guglielmo Chiacomo. 

And written in pencil — 
Mr. B, St. John. 
Mr. George Bean. 
Messrs. Gruntle and Meager 

(late of the Muddock Block). 

" Show them in," said the Editor. " I am able to at 
^ny rate see them for a few minutes." 

« « « « « 

But Jewel did not go home that morning. 

And when he dictated his share of the early number, 
some three and a half hours later, his literary style was 
the victim of so deep a preoccupation that he failed to 
split several infinitives and omitted at least two obvious 
chances of making a misuse of the French language. 

Soon we' shall see the far-reaching results of his talk 
with our friends. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LET us return to Mr. Muddock, whom we abandoned 
' at the same moment as did his daughter. When a 
parent is deserted by his only child, in a whirlwind of 
rebellion and scorn, a fine opportunity presents itself to 
the novelist who happens to have a long suit in pathos. 
Many good inches may be filled with a picture — always 
delightful to the sentimental reader — of the old man, 
bowed with grief, his hair visibly whiter, his hands 
trembling piteously, his eyes ever and anon welling over 
with tears which he cannot suppress, his lips mumbling a 
baby name, his sole occupation the arrangement and 
re-arrangement of childish relics. It is lovely. It is 
popular. But in the case of Simon Muddock it is 
impossible. We cannot draw him thus. It would not 
be true. 

For the revolt of Vespertilia made not a ha'p'orth of 
difference to Muddock's appearance. His back was just 
as straight, his hair as vivid, his hands as forcey, his eyes 
as horrible, his lips as impious, his occupations as guilty, 
twenty hours after her going as they were before that 
lamentable breach of filial duty. 

In his own language, for which we cannot and will 
not be held responsible, ** he didn't give a damn." 
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By one action alone had he shown that he was so 
much as aware that she had left him. 

As the door closed behind her, he had snatched up a 
tube, which communicated with the solicitor's department, 
and had shouted down it the words, **Cut Vespertilia 
out of our will." This done, he had hung up the tube 
and gone on with his meal. But all this occurred twenty 
hours ago, and — we write of rapid times — had already 
become ancient history. 

We left him at his luncheon-table. We find hitn 
again at his breakfast-table. 

He has not changed. He is the same man. 

Nor has the table changed. It is the same table. 

His very articles of furniture were impressed by that 
unyielding nature. 

He was eating gluttonously — no matter what. 

Having satisfied the fresh frenzy of his inordinate 
appetite, he picked up the first of a pile, four feet high, 
of morning newspapers. He was accustomed to run 
through the forty or fifty most influential journals during 
his meal, for he made it his business to know what men 
said of him. Not that he cared. Not, we repeat, that 
he cared. Whether they cursed him or fawned on him, 
he just Ifiughed — in the first case triumphantly, in the 
second case contemptuously. In both cases it was the 
same laugh. 

He began with the Ventilator's first number for the 
day. The chief anti-Muddock newspaper amused him, 
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put him in a good temper, stimulated his appetite on the 
rare occasions when he imagined it was failing him. 
Its vehement denunciations of his methods gained an 
additional piquancy from his knowledge of Ramsbotham 
Jewel's large private interest in their success. Between 
the lines — where alone he read — of Jewel's leaderettes 
he perceived the ardour of the paid hack contending 
with the timidity of the investor, and it gave him a good 
feeling all over. While Jewel abused him and called 
upon heaven and earth to humble him to the dust, 
he seemed to fear lest his rhetoric should have the result 
which he appeared ardently to desire. There was always 
in Jewel's articleis what has come to be called an artier e- 
penshy as if he were saying to himself : ** Thus I satisfy 
my proprietors and my public, while I do not imperil the 
price of Muddock forty per cent, bonds." 

He placed the paper in the dumb-reader and permitted 
it to turn over the pages until the leaderettes were 
reached. Then he stopped it, with a slight pressure of 
his foot upon a knob beneath the table, and, after 
cramming the whole of the fifth course into his mouth, 
prepared himself to enjoy the flavour of the first of his 
literary repast. But his eye was caught by some 
enormous headlines which were spread across the whole 
of the opposite page. There was no escaping them. 

" What 's this ?" he roared, indulging a habit of vocal 
thought which is uncommon, but, when it is found in 
a man, of the utmost service to the novel-writer. 
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** What's all this? Hum! Hah!" and he relapsed 
into silence. 

Reader, let us not be daunted. Let us approach and 
peep over his shoulder. Thus, though he refuses to 
gratify our curiosity, we shall be able to do it for our- 
selves. This is what we read: — 

MUDDOCK OUT-MUDDOCKED. 

SENSATIONAL CHEMISTRY AT BARNES. 

YOUNG THINKER MARKS AN EPOCH. 

THE "NE PLUS ULTRA" OF ''MULTUM ET PARVO." 

HA! HA! 

"It is not too much to confidently assert that the 
reign of the Muddock Miscreant has terminated. For a 
longer time than we care to even think, the tyranny of 
the Ealing spectre has ground England under its heel. 
But chacun a son goUt, every dog has his day, and the all- 
devouring mongrel, whose name has for years been 
synonymous, in the minds of every right-thinking and 
patriotic citizen, with all that is oppressive and sinister, 
must at last sound the retreat, spread his ill-omened 
wing and beg for mercy on his knees." 

" Jewel has out -Jewelled himself to-day," shouted the 
Boss. " This is Ai. But we have seen too much of this 
kind of thing. He has had us ruined twice a month for 
the last five years." 

"Our readers," the Ventilator continued, "will be 
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interested to this morning learn that the distinguished 
scientist Mr. W. Gruntle, whose inventions, if not his 
name, have long been in the mouths of the public, has 
at last completed what he has been doing." 

"Come, come," Muddock commented, "you oughtn't 
to peter out like that, Jewel. The sentence which 
enshrines the name of our late Mr. Gruntle should not 
end in sheer bathos. Take a breath, my lad. Ah ! this 
is better.*' 

" There are limits to all things mundane. By a piece 
of highly poetic justice, the same moment which points 
the triumphal consummation of Mr. Gruntle's labours 
sounds the death-knell of Muddock's ambitions. For 
the Gruntelian invention, which makes Muddock super- 
fluous, is nothing less than a substance which can be 
readily utilised as a basis for the manufacture of every- 
thing which supplies a felt want." 

" Well ! well ! " bellowed Muddock, " this is a rather 
larger order than usual." 

" Our readers will find this remarkable substance fully 
discussed in another column by our learned contributor, 
Phosphor, who has enjoyed the privilege of a personal 
chat with the young savant himself. 

** More on this topic we will not say at this time. We 
may add, however, that a company has been formed for 
the working of the new gruntleite, on whose board 
several highly influential names will sit. A piece of land 
is to be obtained (not a hundred miles from Barnes) 
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where a factory will be shortly built, itself the first- fruit 
of the all-embracing industry which it is to house." 

« We shall see," shouted Muddock. 

** The power by which the machinery of this factory 
will be driven is, we understand, to be obtained by 
means of a second invention no less revolutionary in 
character than the gruntleite itself. This is the work 
of Mr. Meager, an electric mechanician of remarkable 
ability." 

** Ho ! ho ! So Mr. Meager has presented himself with 
the key of the street too has he ? ** 

** In closing this short and quite insufficient account, 
we may inform our readers that the Managing Director 
of the Company is Mr. George Bean, late of Haslemere, 
and that Messrs. St. John and Quilliam have consented 
to join the Board after allotment." 

So far the leaderette. 

But Jewel, when he boomed, boomed with no niggard 
or uncertain sound. 

Apart from the article by Phosphor, which, headed 
**A Chemical Causerie — A master of Substitutionalism 
— Special Ventilator Interview," gave a popular and 
wholly inaccurate description of the gruntelian process, 
the City Notes prophesied a heavy drop in Muddock 
securities; Aunt Trixie warned several correspondents 
of the Hearth and Home column to postpone marriage 
until furnishing and food should grow cheaper, as they 
certainly must, in view of the recent discovery of the 
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new gruntleite; the Children's Happy Hour did not 
disdain a reference to the same subject ; and, in the 
course of a talk with the Portuguese Ambassador, a 
Ventilator man had gleaned that distinguished Minister's 
views upon it, and had reported them with strict fidelity* 

** I think,'* Senhor Sarabernao had said, *»I think that 
before long we may expect many things to happen." 

Muddock gathered his ample brow into a frown as he 
read. 

After a moment's hard thinking he yelled down to the 
Share Department : ** How does Ramsbotham Jewel 
stand ? " 

And the answer came back : ** Sold out his entire 
holding at four this morning, at the best obtainable 
price, to the Hon, Poireau Mugge." 

" The devil ! " shouted the Boss. " Jewel 's standing 
in with them up to his neck. This looks rather hot." 

So shouting, he pulled the proper lever and dis- 
appeared from view through the floor in the direction 
of his private office, to which, availing ourselves of the 
courtesy commonly extended to authors and readers, 
we shall follow him. 

He was hardly inside his sanctum before he had 
begun to work the keyboard. As his fingers tripped 
over the switches and buttons the whole vast congeries 
of workshops and offices woke into a new and more than 
usually enormous activity. From every department the 
chiefs came hurrying to that central nucleus, nerve 
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centre, or medulla oblongata, whither the boss was 
calling them with so imperious a summons. 

The chief of the Secret Service Department — a man 
of prodigiously alert nature — was the first to come into 
the room. Muddock was not long in giving him his 
orders. 

" We want these people as soon as wheels can bring 
them," and he received a slip of paper on which were 
written the following numbers: — 

6. 

20,016 to 20,024. 

** You want the President of the Board of Works and 
your majority upon the Barnes Borough Council," said 
the Secret Service man alertly. He said this not so 
much for Muddock's information, because his employer 
needed no instruction on this point, as to make good his 
boast that he was able instantly to give the correct name 
or names corresponding to any number or numbers on 
the Muddock salary list. "Is that right, sir?" he ended,, 
in the manner of the once celebrated Mr. Datas. 

** When you have collected them," shouted Muddock, 
** bring them here." 

As the Secret Service chief shot through the door 
a keen-looking, well-dressed, middle-aged man came in» 
This was the Tame Solicitor. 

" Buy Barnes ! " Muddock rapped out. 

"I may say, sir," replied the solicitor, with a small 
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deprecatory cough, ** that, in view of the announcement 
in this morning's first Ventilator y I had anticipated some 
such instructions from you, and we have been throwing 
out a few feelers in the direction of Barnes. - 1 regret to 
say that the piece or parcel of land which I am, I think, 
right in supposing forms the objective of your intentions 
has been secured this morning by private treaty. The 
conveyance to the Gruntleite Company was executed 
before five o'clock. It has already received the impress 
of the proper stamp at Somerset House, and I fear that 
nothing can be done in that quarter. The rest of Barnes 
is at your mercy." 

" If they have got their land," cried Muddock, in a 
voice which sounded like salvoes of heavy artillery, " the 
rest of Barnes does not interest us. We expected as 
much, for Jewel is a mover, and he would hardly have 
given away the site of his factory unless he had been 
very sure of his ground. But we thought it well ta 
make certain. We must fall back on a policy of ofiicial 
opposition. You may go." 

The minion slid out. As he opened the door a clean- 
shaven man, with highly unpronounced features, wha 
had been crouching outside, his eye glued to the keyhole, 
was precipitated into the room upon all fours. The 
solicitor paid him no attention. It was well known that 
he invariably made his entrances in this fashion, for 
Petruski was the most brilliant, daring, and successful 
of Muddock 's spies. He rose to his feet, performed one 
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rapid revolution upon his heels (by which means his 
piercing glance was enabled to observe and his photo- 
graphic brain to register every object in the room), and 
stood at attention. 

Barnet Petruski deserves some little notice, which, 
with your permission, we will now proceed to bestow 
upon him. Bom at Aleppo, of an Eurasian mother (his 
father being a political refugee from Warsaw, who was 
engaged in a moribund date business), he was thrown 
early upon the world and his own resources. His 
i)oyhood was spent in all the Mediterranean seaports, 
partly in diving for the piastres of steamer-passengers, 
and partly in sun-kissed rest upon the ground. Thus, 
when he reached the age of sixteen, he found himself 
possessed of a working knowledge of low French, 
doubtful Italian, bad Spanish, vile Greek, naughty 
Turkish, wicked Arabic, abominable Armenian, and the 
pure Lingua Franca of the Levant. He had gleaned 
some American from his acquaintances among merchant 
seamen, but he had no reason to flatter himself upon his 
vocabulary in that tongue. In order more fully to 
gain the Anglo-Saxon idiom, he invested his savings, 
amounting in the money of the present day to about 
1 8s. 7id., in the purchase of a loosely-fitting dress suit, 
and, shipping before the mast, he was carried to Bahia, 
in the United Americas, where he served nine months as 
a German waiter (his name, Carl Schmidtter), in one of 
the principal boarding-houses of that city. But he was 
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of too restless a nature to stay very long in any one 
place, andj having mastered the language of the Anglo- 
Saxon, he left the shelter of the Starry and Stripey flag 
and flitted to Hamburg, where, disguised as an Italian 
musician called Gatti Pagani, he soon acquired a decent 
stock of German, Dutch, and the Scandinavian tongues. 
He then assumed the name of Lopes, and went to 
Riga, where Japanese was quickly added to his list of 
attainments. 

He was now verging upon the twenties, an age at 
which it becomes necessary for a boy to think seriously 
of the future. The question presented itself: "What 
profession should he adopt ? '* His remarkable linguistic 
talent naturally suggested that of an International Spy, 
but he was not yet fully equipped for following that 
exigent trade. He spent, therefore, one whole year 
in Paris, giving himself out as Ludovic Sniffsk, a 
Roumanian, in the capacity of a dresser at the Theatre 
Fran9ais, where he was privileged to observe the 
methods of many of the masters of make-up. During 
the spare moments of the day he practised ventriloquism 
most diligently in the Tuileries Gardens, while, after 
theatre hours, as a guide outside the Grand Hotel, he 
had many opportunities of scrutinising the various types 
of visitor to the gay city. At the same time he 
acquired the rudiments of the sister arts of blufl*, 
bullying, and blackmail. 

He was now in need of a substantial amount of money 
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upon which to maintain himself in London, where he 
felt that his talents would gain their fullest development 
and recognition. For this purpose he became a convert 
to religion at a crowded meeting of the Armfe de Salut, 
and so shocking were the misdeeds of which his 
imagination permitted him to accuse himself, that he 
was speedily promoted to a position of trust, no less 
indeed than that of treasurer to the Faubourg St. 
Germain Barracks. Next day he was in London with 
a new moustache, a new alias , and a comfortable sum. 

In London he followed many callings. He gave 
information to the police concerning persons who were 
sleeping out on the benches of the Embankments, and 
by his zeal and fidelity in this work materially assisted 
the cause of order. As night porter to a block of 
residential flats, he placed the firm of Private Enquiry 
Agents, who employed him, in a position second to none 
in the Metropolis. Disguised as a young nobleman, he 
spent several most amusing hours in a well-known West 
End gambling club, and thence departed, hot with 
indignation, to swear the afl&davit which caused its 
suppression. He obtained employment as a humble 
agent of a political candidate, and having himself 
bestowed much money in bribes to voters, turned State's 
evidence, and secured, for the other side, a successful 
issue to their election petition. 

It would be tedious to relate the innumerable directions 
in which his activities were engaged. It is enough, if 
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we discover him chief spy in the Muddock organisation^ 
to show that the right man did, as he sometimes does, 
find his way into the right place. 

** You know why I want you ? '* asked the Boss. 

The other replied in the curious linguistic mixture 
which, when he was not playing any particular part, 
served him for speaking purposes. 

** Himmel ! " he said, " / should smile *' (in English, 
** What ho ! What do you think ? ") 

" You must get to the bottom of this instantly.'* 

** Faut s'arranger un peu alorsss," said the spy, and, 
pulling out a pocket mirror, he began with deft touches 
to transform his appearance as the occasion seemed to 
require. 

** If these men," the Boss continued, " can do what 
they say they will knock the inside out of my business." 

** Ikke forstaar why estuvierais temoroso " (I do not 
understand why you should be alarmed), said the other, 
as he placed a false nose in position and carefully 
concealed its junction with his skin by means of a little 
grease paint. 

** We are not alarmed,'* shouted Muddock, ** we can 
dish them as we have dished others, but we must be 
prepared at all points. They have land. They will 
be beginning to build their factory. We can harass 
them all through, and very likely prevent their starting 
at all, but if they do start we rely on you to find out 
what we want to know about this precious substance of 
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theirs and this power they boast about. So set to work 
to think out some way of getting inside their factory. If 
you manage that I can promise you a rise of salary." 

" Korban " (it is a gift), said the spy simply, and he 
pulled on to his skull a fashionable- looking flaxen wig. 

" Now clear, and if No. 6 is there send him in." 

"Entron agora '* (he's just come), replied the other 
after a rapid glance through the keyhole. "Sayonara, 
Mijnheer" (good-day, sir), and quickly assuming a set of 
cr6pe whiskers, he left the room the perfect counterfeit 
presentment of a Wesleyan minister of ritualistic 
tendencies. 

The President of the Board of Works was the next 
visitor. He looked exactly like an earl, which was odd 
because he was one. His acres in Herefordshire and 
Ross yielded him ten thousand millits a year, and other 
resources he had none. The mortgage interest, annuities, 
rent charges, and other outgoings which he had to pay 
amounted to just one hundred millits over his income. It 
can be seen then by anyone who will do a little sum 
that the salary of one hundred and sixty millits which 
he received from Mr. Muddock was the only thing which 
kept him from the workhoues. What wonder, then, if he 
arrived in a breathless condition ? What wonder if his 
azure blood was circulating with an unwonted activity ? 
What wonder if his PlantageneL features were moist 
with Tudor perspiration. 

"No. 6," shouted Muddock, "you have got to hustle." 
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" Er — er,'* said the President of the Board of Works^ 

" Don't stand bleating there. Here are your instruc- 
tions. Take them home. Don't fumble at your lip." 

" Er — er," said the President of the Board of Works. 

" Set to work with what brain the Stuarts bequeathed 
you on this paper. You'll find all you've got to do. 
Do it. Or by chicory, I *11 dock you one hundred." 

** Er — er," said the President of the Board of Works. 

*' You would be dear at five decits. Oh, you thread- 
bare scion ! you shadowgraph ! you semblance ! you 
echo I you jelly -headed phantasm ! Clear ! " 

** Er — er," said the President of the Board of Works, 
and cleared. 

He was succeeded by eight commonplace men, plump 
but pale, for the fear of the boss was in their souls — 
eight such men as mow the lawn on Sundays, eight such 
men as go to Lucerne, eight such men as smoke German 
cigars in the belief that they are cutting a dash. There 
was a fat man, a tall man, an old man, a short man, a 
thin man, a bald man, a man with a port wine mark, and 
a man with insecure false teeth. They formed Muddock's 
majority on the Barnes Borough Council. 

When they had filed in and had disposed themselves 
in a straight line before his chair, the boss addressed 
them through a megaphone, for he wished to be 
emphatic. 

** Numbers! *' he roared, "you have been living at our 
expense for several years without being called upon to 
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<io a hand's turn, for circumstances have not up to the 
present led us to interest ourselves in Barnes. The time 
has come when you are going to justify your existence 
or 

He paused, and upon the room fell a dreadful silence, 
broken only by the sound made by eight pairs of knees 
simultaneously loosened and clashed together in the 
^extremity of terror. 

" or," he repeated, **we shall know the reason 

why." 

Not the most horrid of threats could have influenced 
the majority more potently. The thin man moaned 
faintly and fell to the ground in a swoon. The man 
with insecure false teeth permitted them to slip from 
their position, and in his efforts to hide his emotion 
■came within an ace of swallowing the lot. The fat man 
thrust his hand into the pocket of his neighbour on 
the left, and drawing thence that gentleman's gloves, 
proceeded with an admirable air of self-possession to 
fit them on to his wrong hands. The man with the 
port-wine mark unbuttoned his vest and rebuttoned it 
to his jacket. The bald man smoothed down imaginary 
hair, the tail man giggled convulsively, the old man 
looked earnestly at the back of his watch, and the short 
man bit all his nails off as cleverly as possible. 

" You will get your orders," the Boss went on. 
"** Outside! See to it that you don't fail us, or " 

But they did not wait to hear more. Dragging the 
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lifeless form of the thin man by the heels, the man with 
the port-wine mark was now half-way through the door, 
out of which the others had already preceded him. 

"So," shouted the Boss when he was alone, "the 
review of our forces is ended! The battle is joined! 
This makes us young again. It is years since we had 
a tussle of any importance," and, catching up the 
cornet-a-piston, he blew several tremendous blasts and 
proceeded to the ordinary routine work for the day. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I^HE sun was shining as brightly as he could upon 
Barnes when, in the order named, Jewel, Bean, 
St. John, Quilliam, and the two men of Science emerged 
from the station nearest the site on which their great 
ideas were to assume visible shape. Jewel had put off 
his nap for another six hours in order to expound on the 
spot the advantages of the site which, recognising his 
rare mercantile qualities, the syndicate had commissioned 
him to buy. He now led the way, chatting volubly, and 
allowing his hands to play round his head like summer 
lightning. " Desirable," " admirably situated,*' " com- 
modious," "eminently cheap," "charmingly exposed,'*^ 
and " compact " were the least of the epithets which he 
applied to the bit of ground. After a walk of a few 
yards they reached a large expanse of waste land on 
which snipe were said to have been shot within living 
memory. 

"Here," said Jewel, **we are." 

This statement being tacitly accepted, he was pro- 
ceeding to do such honours (and they were not many) 
as the place could boast, when Bean stepped to the front 
and raised his hand. The born leader has his own time 
of asserting his birthright. 
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"Mr. Jewel,'* he said, "w^ sutor supra crepidam" 

" I beg your pardon," said Jewel, whose knowledge of 
the dead tongues was not so deep as Bean's. 

"Perhapai," said Bean, " you will understand me better 
if I say that you may now adopt a policy of laissez-faire. 
In other words, give over, Mr. Jewel. Be content to 
work the press. At this point / assume command. 
You have been useful. You can still be useful if you 
will, but be careful lest you become officious." 

Completely crushed by this dignified rebuke. Jewel 
slunk to the rear of the party, and Bean had no more 
trouble with him. From this moment the Man of Action 
guided the destinies of the association. 

He it was who led the little party backwards and 
forwards over the ground, estimating its capacities with 
a sure eye, sketching in rapid forecast the plan of the 
coming factory, indicating like a new Romulus the lines 
of the walls which were to be, the position Nature had 
designed for the great central vat, the most advantageous 
site for the power-house, the spot where the huts of the 
workmen should lie, and the other broad details of this 
future home of gruntleite. At the end of his prelinunary 
inspection he seemed well satisfied. 

** I think," he said, " that Mr. Jewel has found us a 
very good area. I beg to move a very hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Jewel for the energy which he has 
displayed in our behalf. Those in favour will signify it 
in the usual way. Carried unanimously." 
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Being a born leader of men, he knew how to heal such 
wounds as he was forced to inflict. 

"Three cheers for Jewel," cried Quilliam, and while 
Gruntle and Meager gazed at them in silence, St. John 
and Bean responded to this familiar call with the familiar 
enthusiasm. "For," quavered Quilliam, "he's a jolly 
good fellow," and St. John and Bean, carried away with 
excitement, did full justice to the compliment. 

Mr. Jewel having replied in the few suitable words 
which had served him on many another occasion, the 
adventurers were about to leave the scene of their 
expected triumphs, when two persons were observed 
approaching with measured tread. Their faces, wholly 
innocent of intelligence, expressed but one thing — a 
determination to do their duty. They were typical 
Englishmen of the official class. Badges glittered on 
their caps, and they seemed eminently qualified to make 
themselves as unpleasant as the law — ever generous to 
its minions in this respect — would allow. When they 
were separated from Bean and his friends by a few yards 
they halted, and the younger man, who, from the rare 
fatuity of his face, was easily recognisable as the leader, 
remarked that it was seasonable weather, while the other 
produced a pocket-book and made a note, presumably of 
his chief's pronouncement. Bean made some conven- 
tional reply, which was instantly written down by the 
second man, who indeed confined his energies during all 
that followed within the same humble sphere. 
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*' And what/' asked the first man, with an elaborate 
assumption of impartial conjecture, ** what, might I ask» 
might you gents be doing here ? " 

"Why," replied Quilliam brightly, "we might be 
doing half a hundred things. We might be prospecting 
for helium, or discussing viticulture, or catching bats for 
ground-bait, or keeping up appearances, or sliding down 
the banisters. Shall I go on ? " 

" Chuck it," said the first man brutally. " You *ve 
no business on this land. You've got to come along 
of us." 

" By all means," said Bean. " And where ? '* 

" We are going to be run in," cried Quilliam. " Oh> 
ecstasy ! I have never been run in. Thanks ! thanks ! 
a thousand times thanks ! " and he seized the right 
hand of the man and pressed it warmly. 

" Look here, my good man," put in Jewel, who must 
needs assert himself at this point, " this is all nonsense, 
you know. Do you mean to actually deny that we are 
on our own property ? You are labouring under a 
misapprehension of the facts." 

" Peace, Jewel, peace," said Bean. " This is Muddock*s 
work, I fear." Then, " What 's the trouble ? " he asked 
the official. 

"We've had our eye on you for some time," said 
the fellow. " Which your movements have aroused me 
and this gentleman's suspicions. This here is a tumul- 
tuous meeting of three or more persons, assembled 
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together to the terror of the people with the intent to 
assist each other in the execution of some enterprise of 
a private nature. I can't rightly say if it 's a riot or a 
rout or an unlawful assembly, but the magistrate will 
decide that for us/* 

" This comes of your folly, QuiUiam," said , St. John. 
**What did you want to cheer for and sing *He*s a 
jolly good fellow * ? ** 

"Slaves," said Quilliam simply, **may repress their 
emotions in obedience to the dictates of sanity and order, 
but we are Englishmen." 

"And now," said the official, closing the controversy, 
** you come along of us and tell all that to Mr. Quirk." 

" My uncle ! " cried Quilliam. 

"Your prophetic soul, in fact," said Jewel, with 
delicious humour. " Ha ! ha ! " 

In order to explain the words of the Failure-at-the- 
Bar, it may be explained at this convenient breathing- 
space that the magistrate of the twenty-third arrondisse- 
ment was, besides being the first humorist of his profession, 
the step-brother of Quilliam's mother's half-sister, a 
relationship which will be made perfectly clear by the 
following genealogical table: — 

Peter Quayle (i) = Mally Quin=(2) (2)=James Quirk=(i) Aileen Quilleash 

! ! I 

I I I 

John Quilliam =Mona Quayle. Nora Quirk. James Quirk, 

William Quilliam, 
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Although Quilliam had amused himself now and then 
by working out the connection between himself and the 
stipendiary to several thousand places of decimals, he 
had never met the old gentleman ; but the party was no 
sooner in court than he hailed his uncle in affectionate 
terms and claimed the protection which one Manxman 
invariably accords to another. This led to a very funny 
exposition by Mr. Quirk, from the bench (punctuated by 
roars of laughter in court), of the intricate ramifications 
of the family tree of which uncle and nephew formed 
branches, and forty minutes thus passed by in the 
pleasantest possible manner, the only jarring note being 
the occasional attempts of Muddock's minion to recall 
the representative of Justice to the matter in hand. But 
Mr. Quirk proved himself a rarely comic connoisseur in 
Keltic affinities, and quite refused to attend to business. 
The whole matter ended in his permitting the defendants 
to leave the court without a stain upon their characters, 
waggishly quashing the indictment, issuing a really side- 
splitting mandamus to attach the effects of the officer, 
committing him, with the utmost drollery, for malicious 
prosecution, and making a few very ironical remarks 
upon the conduct of the executive. 

The company, having scored first blood against their 
gigantic opponent, separated in great good humour — 
Jewel returning to his office with St. John, further to 
boom their enterprise ; Quilliam to draw great cheques 
to meet current expenses; Meager to make arrange- 
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ments for the construction of his machine; Gruntle to 
collect ingredients of the first brew of his material on a 
large scale ; and Bean to organise the personnel of the 
factory. 

Let us follow the last-named gentleman awhile. He 
went straight to one of the chief labour-brokers in 
Bucklersbury. 

** I want,** he said, " a dozen men.'* 

" And you shall have them,** said the labour broker. 
" For what purpose if I may make so bold ? " 

** I want to build a factory.** 

" And you shall do it. But — a dozen ? A factory ? 
You will want bricklayers, masons, joiners, painters, 
plumbers, glaziers, a clerk of the works, an architect. 
A dozen ? Shall we not say,'* he asked insinuatingly, 
" five hundred ? ** 

** No, we shall say a dozen. I am my own clerk of 
the works. I am my own architect.'* 

" And you shall be it. It is a small building then ? " 

"No, it is a large building. My method is a new 
one." 

** And you shall use it. Where — forgive me for 
asking — where do you want these men sent ? *' 

**To Barnes,'* said Bean. 

" The devil ! ** said the labour-broker profanely. " I 
beg your pardon,** he added, "but is your name Mr. 
Bean ? " 

" Yes." 
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** Then," said the labour-broker with a sigh, " I regret 
that I must wish you good day.'* 

" Your wish is very kind," said Bean. " But I anv 
here to talk business." 

"Not with me," said the labour-broker sadly as he 
opened the door suggestively. "Good-bye, Mr. Bean. 
Delighted to have met you. Delighted to have " 

Bean found himself in the street. 

" Well," said Bean, " I must try elsewhere," and,, 
crossing Bucklersbury, he entered the office of another 
broker. 

" My name is Bean," he began, " and I want some 
men to build a factory at Barnes." 

The second labour-broker shouted the single word 
" Harrison." 

While Bean was trying to seize the connection between 
this common-place appellative and his own request, he 
felt himself caught up in a pair of strong hands, and in 
another moment he was once more breathing the slightly 
addled air of Bucklersbury. 

" This is very curious," he thought, as he adjusted his 
cravat in a shop window. " Perhaps the third trial will 
be more lucky." 

So saying he stepped into a third office and profifered 
his card. 

"Of Barnes?" asked the clerk suavely. 

" Precisely," replied Bean, surprised and pleased to 
find that he was so well known. 
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"Outside," said the clerk, beckoning to a strong 
♦commissionaire, and again Bean was hurried on to the 
pavement. 

"Very odd," he thought, "very. One would think 
that there was something under all this. Something 
under — hah 1 " The truth flashed in upon him. 
^* Muddock ! " he shouted, and several people who were 
passing turned pale at the dread name, and had to seek 
stimulant before they could proceed upon their way. 

" I will know the truth of this," he said, and rushed 
into the office of a fourth broker. He gave the first 
alias that occurred to him, and was shown into the 
private room. 

" Have you received a visit this morning," he asked, 
with some cunning, " from a Mr. Bean, of Barnes ? " 

The broker scratched his head negligently. 

" I think not," he replied. " Will you take a chair 
or a cigar ? " he asked mysteriously. 

" Because," said Bean, " I should like to ask you — " 

"I don't know who you are, sir," said the broker 
sternly, "and until you reply to my sign and give the 
proper answer to my question, I cannot discuss this 
matter with you." 

Bean was quite at a loss. There is nothing in the 
world more difficult than the improvisation of a correct 
countersign and password. 

"You are an impostor, sir," roared the broker, who 
was terrified lest he had said too much. "You come 
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from Bean ! I shouldn't wonder if you are Bean himself. 
It gives me great satisfaction to inform you that, as far 
as Bean is concerned, the London labour market is 
cornered. Absolootly ! Bowler ! " 

To save the commissionaire trouble, Bean took himself 
oflf the premises without delay. 

" So be it," he said to himself. ** I must get my men 
elsewhere. I will go down to Haslemere this minute. 
This corruption has not touched Peabody and Entiknapp 
and the others. They will not fail me." 

While he goes to Haslemere in search of his disbanded 
fellowship of eye-gatherers, let us follow for a time the 
steps of Messieurs Gruntle and Meager. You must 
remember that Gruntle had emerged from the wall of 
the Muddock Factory with nothing save the clothes in 
which he fell down, a plate, and a lump of gruntleite 
no bigger than your fist. He now needed a complete 
laboratory outfit. 

To SpofForth and Hardwicke*s emporium in Gower 
Street the two scientists therefore repaired, and Gruntle 
handed to an obsequious person who stood behind the 
counter a considerable schedule, of which the following is 
an attested copy: — 

I distilling flask i oil bath 

I pressure gauge i bulb tube 

I air-pump i,ooo india-rubber stoppers 

I water-pump i side tube 

6 gross capillary tubes i cork 
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6 gross India - rubber rings 

(assorted) 
8 „ test tubes 
4 combustion tubes 
I „ furnace 

I wash-bottle 

8 towers 

4 gross Gay-Lussac towers 
I endiometer 
15 yards copper gauze 
I boat 

1 cylinder 

2 Schiff s intrometer 

1 KjeldahPs do. 

2 reservoirs 

4 empirical formulae 
2 graphic do. 

2 dibasic molecules 
I halogen 

6 gross platinichloride diatoms 
15 reams bibulous paper 

4 pounds broggerite 
I retort 
I pestle 
I mortar 
I crucible 

9 pyrites kilns 

8 stone-breakers 
I blow-pipe 
17 yards leaden pipe 
I ton Weldon mud 
I cistern 

7 graduated barometer tubes 

3 Torricellian vacuums 



5 stirrers 

3 ebullioscopes 

I Liebig*s condenser 

1 flask 

3 siphons 
18 valencies 

2 tertiary isomers 
14 bottles bone-oil 

1 beater 

6 bottles Vinyltrimethylam- 

monium hydroxide 

3 bottles TumbulPs blue 

2 bottles Fructosephenylhy- 

drazone 
2 bottles Ethylisopropylace- 

toacetate 
I bottle Dinitro-a-naphtholdi- 

sulphonic acid 
8 bottles hexahydrotetrhy- 

droxybenzoic chloride 
I stop-cock 
I drain 
5 worms 
I U-tube 
I bell jar 

1 Olzewski's manometer 

2 delivery tubes 
I trough 

I pan 

I calorimeter 

I thermoscope 

I pound gallium 

I „ germanicum 



>» 
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He requested that these articles be forwarded, with the 
account, at the least possible expense of time. 

" My name," he added, " is Gruntle, W., and the 
address is Barnes.'* 

" Ahem ! *' said the shopman. " Excuse me for one 
moment," and he retired to the back of the shop, 
whence he returned after a few excited words with a 
gentleman who was sitting there engaged upon the 
congenial task of boiling a thermometer for his luncheon. 
" I regret to say," the shopman announced, ** that it is 
impossible for us to supply you with any of these 
goods." 

**Do you mean to tell me," cried Gruntle, **that you 
are wholly out of those things which you purport to 
sell ? " 

" I repeat," replied the shopman courteously, ** that it 
is impossible for us " 

"Don't repeat. I heard you. Let us," he said to 
Meager, "try elsewhere." 

They tried elsewhere. They tried everywhere else. 
The result was the same whereverywhere else they 
went. 

Meager, after they had visited thirty-five shops, 
professed himself astonished at their non-success. 

" I have had enough of this," he said. ** Suppose we 
try a foundry now. About my machine, you know." 

The foundries all regretted their inability to undertake 
work of the character which Mr. Meager wanted. 
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Thus as the evening fell the two men of Science 
returned, dispirited and mystified, to report progress 
at Jewel's house. Those giant brains, to which the 
mysteries of Nature were an open book, could not (as 
had the coarser commercial mind of Bean) solve this 
problem. They were aware dimly of some unyielding 
hostile force, but it was beyond them to trace it to its 
true source — their late master. 

"That they should be out of ebuUioscopes," said 
Gr untie, **is not altogether surprising, but that they 
should all be unable to supply a single bottle of so 
ordinary a stuff" as Fructosephenylhydrazone is too much 
for me. And they won't even get it." 

Meager said nothing, but his body was contorted 
horribly several times in quick succession. He was 
thinking of the foundries he had visited and the rebuffs 
he had received. 

" Ramsbotham is not in," said Lucy to the two down- 
hearted savants. " But come," she said brightly, " sit 
down and tell me all about what you have been doing 
all day. I am wild to know." 

" Do you think she would understand ? " asked Meager, 
who was no courtier. 

" No," said Gruntle, with all the chemist's detachment 
from the things that do not matter. 

After a pause — 

" I am sure," said Lucy, resolved on obeying her 
husband's command to be affable to these new friends 
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of his, ** I am 3ure that everything is going splendidly." 
And she rang for tea. 

Neither Gruntle nor Meager thinking it necessary ta 
make any observation, she busied herself with her 
crewel-work (a form of embroidery which was again 
coming to the front). A heavy silence filled the room„ 
while the chemist and electrician pondered morosely 
upon the difficulties of their position. 

Vespertilia arrived in the wake of the tea-things- 
The two gentlemen kept their seats. 

" Mr. Gruntle — Mr. Meager," said Lucy, who was a 
capital hostess, '* let me introduce you to Miss Muddock.. 
You know her father, I think ? " 

" Mr. Jewel has told me of your plans," said Vespertilia 
graciously. " I hope you mean to explain your wonderful 
discoveries to me." 

" We aren't such fools as to try," remarked Meager. 

But Gruntle was staring fascinated at the girl's hands,, 
which were stained a vivid and not undecorative chrome^ 

** What is that ? " he asked, pointing. 

** Only hydrochloric," she said. " I have been sorting 
my things all the afternoon." 

** What things ? " asked Gruntle. 

" Oh, I dabble in chemistry, you know," she replied. 

"You hear that. Meager?" cried Gruntle. "She 
dabbles in chemistry. Do you dabble much ? " he 
asked. 

Oh, no ; but I have a few things with me which I 
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brooght firom father's. M j pcxtmanteaxi s^ is faixij 
complete," 

-Where is it?" he asked. "WTiere is it, I say?" 

** Ccume," she said ; ** I shall be proad to show yoa 
my toys," 

Gnmtle followed her eageriy to her suite <^ apart* 
meots in the attic storey. He gave bat ooe ^ance 
rotmd the little laboratory which she had fitted up 
there. Then — 

^We are saved!" he cried. **Here are all the 
essentials (which the craven merchants of London 
refuse ns) for a preliminary brew of my substance." 

Vespertilia seized upon the significance of his words. 
Here was her chance. 

** You shall use them," she said coldly, *' but on one 
condition — ^that you take me into your partnership. If 
what I hear about you is true we shall put papa out of 
business in a month." 

Thus did Vespertilia Muddock take her place among 
the little band which was now preparing to pit the 
strength of the new and revolutionary against the 
swollen power of the established and conservative. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE first triumphant blare of the Ventilator had 
been received by the public with contempt. The 
imminent ruin of Muddock held very much the same 
place in the journalism of the period that the appearance 
of the sea-serpent oflf the Irish coast or the discovery of 
a safe cure for phthisis did in the journalism of the 
Victorian Era. It was a silly season topic, a reach-me- 
^own for times of news famine, a quarter column for the 
sub-editor at a loss, an alternative to ** Watch this space," 
a desperate remedy, a mere wad. Everyone had long 
ago agreed to disregard this cry of wolf. It had even 
ceased to excite the humour of second-class travellers, 
the disgust of the intellectual, the fury of " Constant 
Reader.'' The newspaper which gave it space seemed 
to say, " We apologise. We own that we are quite 
gravelled for copy. Have pity upon us, and pretend 
that it isn't there. We pledge our reputation not to 
repeat this offence." It commonly was placed in quite 
an inconspicuous position, just under, say, a publisher's 
list of epoch-making novels, as if it hoped to escape 
notice by being taken for an advertisement. And it was 
generally expressed in terms of humble journalese : "It 
is reported from Buda Pesth," or " Our correspondent 
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at Helsingfors writes," or "There is reason to believe 
that." 

Yet here was Jewel shrieking in great black head-lines 
half-way across his middle page about " Muddock out- 
Muddocked." And "Ha! ha!" if you please. The 
public, as we have said, simply paid no attention to it. 
But though the other newspapers could not condescend 
to notice the Ventilator's action, they asked themselves^ 
" Was Jewel going mad ? " Of course his paper was 
the chief anti-Muddock organ, and in gloating upon the 
prospect of speedy ruin for the Napoleon of the Domestic 
Trade, it was only acting in accordance with its declared 
policy. But they felt that decency was ill-served by the 
appearance of this sort of thing in a respectable journal. 
For in spite of what has been said to the contrary^ 
God in His infinite mercy has not deprived the journalist 
of all sense of decency, and double column head-lines 
about Muddock*s coming ruin in the Ventilator positively 
outraged the feelings of the whole newspaper world. 

At that " Ha ! ha ! '* the corpses of several respectable 
leader-writers turned in their graves. 

It was generally agreed that the thing must be passed 
over in silence. 

But three men, who held the honour of their calling 
very sacred, wrote anonymously to Jewel advising him 
to take a holiday while there was yet time. 

Next day the offence was repeated with even coarser 
brutality. The Ventilator devoted two whole pages to- 
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a further and still more inaccurate account of the new 
discovery, a report of the preliminary examination of the 
site at Barnes, the affair of the police court (with a 
verbatim report of the stipendiary's summing-up), the 
departure of Bean to obtain labour at Haslemere, and 
the experience of Messrs. Gruntle and Meager in search 
of chemical apparatus. The incorruptible character of 
the Rhadamanthine magistrate was contrasted in glowing 
terms with the venial (sic) boycott inaugurated by the 
metropolitan tradesmen. In fact, everything that could 
be written about the gruntleite industry was written. 
Photographs were published of the leading members 
of the association — Gruntle, at the age of twenty, 
dressed in a black frock-coat, one hand in his bosom, 
the other resting upon a superb Jambon d'York^ the then 
latest triumph of his skill ; Bean (photographed by Luff, 
of Godalming) in his best clothes, his hair sleeked down 
as with a hat iron, standing in a resolute attitude upon 
a rock-bound coast, with several vessels suffering ship- 
wreck in the middle distance ; Quilliam, in a striped 
bathing costume, over which he had put on the wig, 
gown and bands of a junior counsel. Pictures of 
Meager and St. John were promised for the following 
day. Short biographical notices of all these gentlemen 
were furnished. There was a full account of Vesper- 
tilia's revolt from the authority of her father, and it 
was more than hinted that she was menaced with 
assassination. 
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It was no longer possible to affect an ignorance of the 
painful conduct of the Ventilator, The newspapers felt 
that they must act. So some of them sneered, others 
uttered dignified rebukes, others called heaven to 
witness that the Ventilator was a disreputable rag and 
quite unrepresentative of English journalism at its best. 
One and all denied that there was a word of truth in 
what it said. 

On the third day half the first issue of the Ventilator 
was consecrated to the subject of gruntleite. Vesper- 
tilia*s photograph of the day before was enlarged four 
times, and there were three columns in her praise as the 
saviour of her country. Without her chemical apparatus 
the whole enterprise might have been nipped in the bud. 
Now success was assured. The factory was to begin 
building out of hand. The manufacture of a workable 
machine out of raw gruntleite was chronicled. Meager, 
as a fearful child, figured in the lower corner of the 
fourth page, and a pencil drawing of St. John, when 
at Eton, by his maiden aunt, was reproduced elsewhere. 

And now began in England a questioning and an 
answering. Men going to and from and about their 
daily business looked into one another's eyes with a new 
hope. ** Is there anything in it ? " they seemed to 
say, and to reply, **Who knows?" In city luncheon 
bars and chess divans, in public conveyances, in the 
British and other museums, in the West End clubs, 
they sought for confirmation of their timid belief. Out 
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under the sky in the country, on downs, in lanes^ 
in stackyards, in water meadows, shepherds, bargees^ 
agricultural labourers, the county constabulary, tramps^ 
road menders, hedgers and ditchers did the same. On 
the sea in coastwise cargo boats, in pleasure yachts, 
on packets, on Atlantic liners, captains, mates, stokers, 
engineers, able-bodied seamen, passengers, steerage pass- 
engers, stowaways, bo* suns and harbour masters, they 
were all at it. ** What is going to happen ? Is it true ? 
Can it be a fact ? Do you reckon that it is so ? " — 
these and a thousand (no more and no less) other 
interrogatories were put in hushed voices, and answered 
finger on lip. 

Women, too, mothers, held their little ones closer 
to their breasts. ** If it were true ! " they thought and 
whispered to their younglings a vision of a world that 
feared no Muddock, of unhocussed food and unshoddy 
clothes, the Real that their own mothers had told them 
of as a long-past memory come to life again. 

Was this again to be ? 

But faith in the new enterprise was still weak and 
timorous. A note of incredulity informed all these 
scraps of conversation. The tyranny of Muddock had 
impressed his fellow-countrymen as something which 
existed and persisted quite apart from their own efforts 
for or against it. As the daily rising of the sun, or 
the regular inhalation and exhalation of air, or any 
other mysterious and adorable phenomenon excites no 
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wonder or comment among mortals just because they 
are accustomed to such manifestations, so the power 
which Muddock wielded in England had come to be 
scarcely noticed, just because it had lasted so long and 
so unshakenly. It was felt, it was loathed; but it 
was not thought to be terminable. It was there as 
it had always been, as no doubt it would always be- 
So most men laughed at gruntleite, and prophesied 
its downfall at an early date. They made up sweep- 
stakes in the clubs about the date of its demise. Some 
gave it a month, others six weeks, others a few days. 
It was settled that gruntleite would vanish off the face 
of the earth like many another commodity which had 
set itself up in competition with the produce of the 
Muddock Block during the past decade. 

But Jewel bellowed on ever more loudly, ever more 
triumphantly. Four times a day the public had served 
to them, hot and hot, in minutest detail, the latest news 
of the gruntleite business. They read of the coming 
of the workmen from Haslemere. The names of Granfer 
Peabody, Samuel Entiknapp, and the other quondam 
haddock's- eye gatherers were listed in double primer. 
Their life stories were told, their pictures were repro- 
duced. There was a special article by St. John (who 
was now printed every day) on Mr. Peabody, entitled 
** Not Too Old at One Himdrcd," wherein the veteran 
was held up to general admiration as one who, in the 
dim twilight of his day, already long past the age when a 
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toiler may consider himself entitled to fold his hands and 
retire from the fight into the peaceful security of a Haven 
of Rest, could yet rally to the flag, could yet thirst for the 
fray, could yet strike a good blow for England, home, 
and beauty. What flag he had rallied to Mr. St. John 
did not specify; but it read finely, and caused several 
patriotic thrills to trickle along the spines of several of 
his readers. They were not to know that the thirst of 
Mr. Peabody was wholly for ale, and that, had he been 
able to assuage it at the "Tinned Pilchard," he had 
never come up to London. 

Jewel took his public into his confidence. From the 
first he made it clear to them that gruntleite had an 
uphill fight before it. He declared boldly that the 
whole weight of the Muddock influence in commerce 
and politics was to be thrown into opposition to the 
advance of the commodity the cause of which he 
championed. He called upon his readers, now or never, 
to support him. He warned them that this was 
England's last chance of throwing off" the Old Man of 
the Sea, who brooded over her like a nightmare. Were 
gruntleite crushed, he said, no one would ever again 
dare to combat the fell influence which emanated from 
Ealing. Everything, he declared, which makes for 
purity and integrity in trade — everything, he swore, 
which had aforetime rendered illustrious the reputation 
of Englishmen in business — was at stake. Let the 
public respond to this clarion call, he urged, and though 
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the struggle might be fierce, the issue, he maintained, 
was unambiguous. 

He invites correspondence on the subject; yes, and 
publishes it. He issues special extras of nothing but 
correspondence. 

Grunt leite, he asserts, has come to stay. 

He hints darkly at the underground dealings of 
Muddock. He discovers the Muddock hand everywhere^ 
and he publishes his discoveries. He has stories to tell 
of sinister individuals lurking in the neighbourhood 
of Barnes Common. He advises the members of the 
Gruntleite Company to go armed. He vows that their 
lives are in danger. He relates his own experiences 
during a short walk from St. Paul's Churchyard to 
Holborn Bars, showing how he has escaped death by a 
miracle no less than three times. At a crossing a motor- 
car steals upon him noiselessly and misses him by a 
hairbreadth. A vast roll of paper falls from a crane and 
grazes his back as he passes beneath the walls of a 
newspaper office. The cellar door of a public-house 
opens before his feet, and only the fact that a friend on 
the opposite side of the street hails him, and so causes 
him to halt suddenly — only this saves him from the 
doom which awaits him, no doubt, among the beer 
casks. Is this, he asks, to be endured ? 

And "No!" comes back the answer in thousands of 
letters next day. 

The machinations of the Barnes Borough Council are 
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displayed unflinchingly. These creatures, these tools 
of Muddock (as he calls them), are, it seems, placing 
difl&culties in the way of the building of the gruntleite 
factory. They have made a bye-law declaring illegal 
the erection of any factory within the area over which 
they are supposed to watch. Jewel snaps his fingers at 
them. He finds the finger of Muddock in this. He 
takes counsel's opinion ; it is hostile. He declares 
counsel a tool of Muddock, and takes other counsels' 
opinion until one, called but three days and as yet 
unpurchased by the Ealing spectre, is found to declare 
the action of the Barnes Borough Council to be ultra 
vires. He publishes the opinion at length. He swears 
he will carry the point to the House of Lords. Is this 
sort of thing to be tolerated in a free country ? 

And next day he produces an extra edition exclusively 
composed of answers to the contrary. 

The great heart of the people is aroused. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

£ T us skip a couple of months. 
The factory is (we quote Mr. Jewel), difeU accompli. 



F. You fancy this Mr. Jewel of yours a good deal. 

C, I admit that I think him well drawn, 

F, That is natural enough. He is your own. Shall I tell 
you why you invented Jewel ? 

C. I am not interested in knowing what you think about it. 

F. Stillj I will tell you. Finding it beyond even your 
patience to bring Quilliam and St. John into every chapter ^ you 
have introduced Jewel with the single purpose of crowding out 
my creation, Vespertilia. 

C. So you are jealous for your preposterous woman ? 

F. I repeat that it was to crowd Vespertilia out. 

C My good fellow, do you fancy I should take so much 
trouble about her ? She is here. Let her stay. If I really 
thought her doing any harm to the book, I should of course 
simply run my pen through her. 

F. Indeed ! 

C. Certainly. 

F. I am going to cut Jewel out. 

C. / hope you will do nothing of the sort, because it would 
simply mean the end not only of our collaboration, but of all 
social intercourse between us. And our wives are still friends. 
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F, Though you wish to repudiate Vespertilia, I imagine 
that you don't mean to do the same by that small sum of money 
which is still owing me, and to-day amounts to 

Cd Perhaps I spoke hastily, I will have less of Jewel. 

F. And more of Vespertilia ? 

C. If you wish it, 

F, I 'm sure you will do your best. 

C. You are very hind, John. 




Have you ever seen a confectioner sugaring a cake ? 
Beneath his arm he holds a long bag filled with icing 
mixture, and ending between his fingers in a little spout 
through which the stuflf is squeezed by the gentle pressure 
of the elbow. With such a pen and such ink he weaves 
the patterns and writes the legends which delight the 
eye of infancy. " Kitty," " Many Happy Returns," 
" A Happy Christmas," ** A Present for a Good Boy," 
these or any others that you may fancy and command 
he will execute with neatness and despatch. The icing, 
plastic as it leaves the tube soon hardens into a sort of 
sweet adamant, which turns the edge of any knife, and 
is readily assimilated by children. 

Such, on a gigantic scale, was the method by which 
the Barnes Factory was built. For the pressure of the 
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confectioner's elbow substitute the driving power of 
Meager*s machinery; for the sugar-bag substitute an 
enormous vat; for the icing mixture substitute raw 
gruntleite, led through hose pipes to any spot or spots 
where the builders might be ; for the designs on the cake 
substitute finally the walls, doors, windows (very thin 
layers these), roof, floors, and furniture of a factory. 
Oh, it was simple work ! 

But the ease of building the factory was as nothing to 
the ease with which its business was developed. From 
the first day when, the building erected, the gruntleite 
began to assume marketable form the enterprise advanced, 
not by leaps and bounds, but by degrees to which the 
varieties of animal progression offer no comparison. The 
first-fruit of the Gr untie- Meager idea was a shaving 
brush, so cheap, so tasteful, so like badger and ivory, 
that the market in this article passed instantly into the 
hands of the Gruntleite Company. The makers of 
shaving brushes did not even show fight. They said, 
"We cannot cut prices against this line. Don't shoot. 
We will come down." And they went into the work- 
house. What though its bristles came out ? What 
though it would not lather? It was so cheap that no 
buyer of shaving brushes could aflford to be without it. 

So with all other products of these truly " Universal 
Providers." 

On they went from strength to strength. Every 
market became theirs the moment they invaded it. Of 
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the same raw material (which was theirs for the carting) 
they made factory, plant, machinery, and goods ; and as 
for labour, threescore simple-minded peasants were all 
they wanted. Meager's machinery did the rest. 

And as the gruntleite flowed out the coin flowed in. 

Probably the only member of the association who 
was dissatisfied with this state of things was William 
Quilliam, for alone among the partners he saw the 
realisation of his ambition daily receding further and 
further into the realm of the improbable. St. John was 
now a recognised par-faker. Jewel was making money 
with both hands. Gruntle found his invention possessed 
of a commercial value which placed it several miles 
ahead of any discovery made since the day when 
Columbus, from an unknown wave-borne seed, deduced 
the existence of the American continent. Meager was 
tapping the earth for power all day. George Bean was 
ruining Muddock as fast as he cared. But Quilliam 
was once more the sport of Fate. 

He had really supposed that, when he backed this 
venture with his money, he had at last hit upon a 
supremely silly course of action. He had looked with 
perfect confidence for the total failure of the scheme 
within a month of its inception. Muddock, for whom 
he secretly entertained an enormous admiration, had 
seemed unassailable. Add to this that he had not 
understood three words of what Gruntle and Meager 
had told him of their respective inventions, and that of 
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these three words he had not believed one, and we must 
admit that, when he agreed to finance the company, he 
had some cause for congratulating himself upon a very 
fatuous act indeed. He had thought the loss of his 
money as certain as the rising of the sun. 

Conceive then his chagrin on finding a month had not 
elapsed before he was obtaining no less than sevmtun per 
cent, per mensem upon his money, and was threatened at 
an early date with a still larger percentage. People went 
so far as to congratulate him upon his commercial 
acumen, and he was aware that his friends were saying 
about him that they had always known his foolishness to 
be a pose, and that he had at last come out in his true 
colours. He knew that the expressions, "A deep well " 
and "A shrewd fellow," had been recently applied to him, 
and he gnashed his teeth when he thought of it. 

He was learning to the full the bitterness of failure. 

Worse, he began to suspect his own folly. When 
everyone you meet insists upon your foresight and tells 
you that you have played your cards with consummate 
skill, your belief in your own unwisdom is apt to be 
shaken. In spite of yourself, you are led to think that 
you have a cleverer head than you had supposed. It is 
about this time that you may know yourself really ripe 
to commit a truly colossal piece of foolishness. But 
Quilliam was denied this knowledge, which would have 
laid some balm to his afflicted soul. He grew more 
morose and peevish the more it became clear to him that 
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he had put his cash into a very good thing. He lost all 
confidence in his ability to perpetrate any silly deed 
whatever, and at times had serious thoughts of throwing 
up the game and going in for being sensible. 

Moreover, time hung heavy on his hands. In the 
actual management of the business he took no part, but 
as principal shareholder and sleeping director he had a 
right to join in the deliberations of his partners and was 
permitted to visit the factory when he pleased. He got 
into the habit of going down to Barnes every morning 
and walking through the works, where he was popular 
with the workmen, from the thoughtful way he had of 
distributing admirable and imported cigars. He did 
nothing and he could do nothing, and perhaps this fact 
lent to his visits a certain air of imbecility which was 
gratifying to him. He loved to linger in the leather 
goods department, where pigskin saddles, boots, port- 
manteaux, collar boxes, dog whips, half-calf book-covers, 
purses, armchairs, riding breeches, and all other classes 
of leather goods were made with a rapidity and ease 
which you would never credit. 

He would stroll into the porcelain room, the stationery 
works, the tailoring ateher and the rest, to see the raw 
gruntleite transmogrified into dinner services, fancy note-^ 
paper, waistcoat-buttons, and other commodities of every 
and any kind. 

He would pass hours in the drug foundry. It always 
fascinated him. Here he saw liver pills, shaving cream^ 
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court plaster, phenacetin tabloids, cough lozenges, com- 
plexion soap, dentifrice, lung tonic, cold cream, dandruff 
cure, cascara sagrada, quinine, the specific powder for 
Rigg's disease, calomel, depilatories, magnesia, smelling 
salts, and bella donna, all beixig made from the same 
basic substance. That side of him which yearned for a 
pre-eminence in foolishness was smitten with absolute 
despair (perhaps the most satisfying of all human 
amotions), when he reflected that millions would buy all 
these things by the ton weight, firmly believing that 
each of them was peculiarly adapted for the end which 
it would be advertised to serve. On the other hand, 
however, that freakish love of absurdity, whenever met 
with, which characterised him, received a precious 
stimulus when he contemplated the making of all these 
ostensibly astringent, soothing, cathartic, irritant, em- 
plastic, cleansing, and anti-scorbutic wares from the one 
foundation. 

He would lounge about the tobacco factory and view 
the construction by machinery of choice Imperturbiles, 
Ingenuosas, and Satisfaciendos ; the bands to go round 
them ; the boxes to contain them ; the gaily -coloured 
pictures to be pasted inside these boxes ; the certificates 
m Spanish, on thinner paper, of their genuine Havana 
origin. And all out of gruntleite. 

Within four seconds he might assist at the birth of no 
less than three gross tins of the popular ** Silver Cloud " 
smoking mixture, or he might amuse himself by trying 
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to count the "specially-imported" Usmocha cigarettes, 
as they fell from their machine with the rapidity of empty 
shells from a Maxim. And all made from gruntleite. 

He passed hours in the studio where the gruntleite 
gushed from taps to assume before his very eyes the 
several forms of statuettes in Carrara marble, water- 
colour drawings, Old Masters, etchings, mezzotints, 
photogravures, and Nankin and other choice pottery. 

Elsewhere he saw gloves made, everlasting button- 
holes, shells for mantelpieces, chests of drawers, door 
knobs, tortoise-shell combs, paper knives, saucepans, and 
many other things. And all from gruntleite. 

Or he would step across to the alimentation depart- 
ment, whence the gruntleite issued in the form of whole- 
some food for the million. Over the entrance (St. John 
was responsible for this bit of sentimentalism) stood a 
life-size figure in gruntleite of Dubois (who made the 
first egg). Beneath its feet was the inscription, "Silent 
upon a peak in Darien," which St. John had culled 
under the heading " Discovery " from A Thousand 
Quotes for a Thousand Pars, He had selected it in 
preference to "Dr. Livingstone, I presume " (the only 
other sentence given in the same section), because of the 
two its language seemed the more noble and vague, and 
in every way better suited to the purpose for which he 
designed it. 

But Quilliam loved beyond everything else to watch 
the kidney machinery at work. 
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A short description of this marvellous apparatus will 
not come amiss in this place. Here as elsewhere the 
tottering footsteps of Science had learned, under the 
skilful guidance of G run tie, to make giant strides. The 
old cumbrous methods of the Muddock Block were 
gone. No longer was it incumbent (when kidneys were 
to be produced) upon a highly-trained specialist to devote 
several hours to the mingling of their ingredients. 

A layer of gruntleite of a suitable thickness was 
obtained by the simple means of opening a tap above a 
broad, flat pan. From another tap a stream of that 
liquid which figured in the books of the company as 
54K.o6i5f^^, was permitted to flow into this pan,*^ 
until the whole surface of the gruntleite was evenly 
covered to the depth of 41 J millimetres. An electric 
current of 2,000 amperes was now passed through the 
pan, and the gruntleite became instantly " kidneyfied.*^ 
On to it there now descended a tool composed of one 
hundred sharp punches, which instantaneously stamped 
out from the flat mass one hundred kidney-shaped 
portions. It was now the work of a very few seconds 
for the industrial who had charge of these machines to 
strip off by hand all the waste from around these rough- 
hewn kidneys. This waste (for nothing was lost) he 
threw into a receptacle at his side, which, when full, 
was carried upon a travelling platform to the shellfish- 
room, where it was quickly ostreified, clamified, mus- 
selated, or otherwise again transmuted. Such waste as 
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remained was again passed on to another room, where 
it was toughened slightly, pressed into suitable shells, 
and so became nutritious escargots or delicately- 
flavoured plovers' eggs. 

The kidneys, however, engage our attention. A 
second shock of less force, but of a vibratory character, 
caused the little double-lobed shapes to curl up round 
the edges in the prettiest manner imaginable. One volt 
was then discharged into each separate kidney, and this 
had the double effect of toughening the middle and 
plumping out the circumferent or edible parts. The 
rich red-brown of a finely- grilled kidney was now 
applied by the three-colour process, gravy was injected 
rapidly by hand, and the finished article asked for 
nothing but hotting-up to take its place fearlessly upon 
any well-appointed breakfast-table. 

Or Quilliam would visit his partners and watch them 
at their labours. 

One day he found Gruntle poring over a small mass 
of a substance whose nature was as dubious as its 
appearance was repellent. 

" What have you got there ? " he asked. 

" This,'* said Gruntle, as he prodded it with a needle 
where a little bubble had risen upon it — " this is what 
is lost in the chutnee machine. They've sent it up to 
me to see what I can do with it. It is beef-marrow 
which has been given the fibrous consistency of the 
mango fruit. It 's quite wholesome, but it 's not easily 
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sold in its present form. We could make it marketable 
by sweetening it and putting it up in a winning bottle 
with a good name like *Yak-hoo.* It would make a 
fine Persian sweetmeat." 

"Is that what you 're going to do with it ? " 

" I don't know,'* said Gruntle. " I 've analysed it 
carefully, and find it '11 do either for truffles with a little 
lampblack introduced, or foie de volatile with a reliable 
aniline magenta. I '11 see. Truffles sell at a good price, 
but chicken's liver is eaten enormously. Perhaps the 
Yak-hoo would be best, but we'd have to create a 
market there." 

"You 're looking rottenly seedy," said Quilliam. " You 
aren't overdoing it, are you ? " 

"Oh, no," said Walter, "not I. I diet myself very 
carefully too. I am keeping entirely to arsenic and 
strychnine just now. Prussic acid, though a valuable 
gastric sedative, I found was getting a hold upon me, 
and so I have dropped it." 

"Quite right," said Quilliam. 

" Besides," the chemist went on, " the worst of the 
struggle is over now. Muddock, they say, is practically 
at the end of his resources, and another week or two 
should finish him. I can afford to frivol away my time 
with this sort of thing," and he indicated the marrow 
that bad tried to be chutnee. " I don't know," he said 
musing, *' that it wouldn't be better to work off this stuff 
as a cheap block-amber — clarified, skilfully tinted, and 
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hardened. Glue is all very well, but . . . yes . . • 
Let me see." He caught up a pair of shears and clipped 
off a bit from the lump. " Alcohol . . . sulphur . . .** 
His voice died away as his brain began to grapple with 
this new problem. 

Quilliam knew that his presence was unnoticed, and^ 
giving up all hope of further conversation, he slipped out 
of the room and made his way to the power-house^ 
where he hoped to catch Meager during one of his few 
moments of leisure. 

" Hullo ! " he called cheerily as he entered the private 
room of the master electrician. 

Meager, who was refreshing himself by passing a few 
thousand volts through his body, said nothing at all, but 
Quilliam was accustomed to this form of greeting and 
took his seat upon a conveniently-placed dynamo. 

" You look pretty bobbish," he said. 

** I am," said Meager, as he threw out his arms and 
legs in one or two vigorous and involuntary jerks. " I 
ought to be." 

** Case over ? " 

** And won," said Meager. 

" Bravo ! " said Quilliam. " Muddock can't appeal 
again, eh ? " 

" No." 

This laconic scrap of dialogue had reference to the 
great law suit which had raged during the past six weeks 
between Muddock and the Gruntleite Company. In the 
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early days of the existence of the Barnes Factory, 
Muddock had attempted with the utmost effrontery to 
interfere with the source whence the company derived 
its power. 

Having bought up an adjoining plot of ground, he had 
at first attempted to throw the company's machinery 
out of gear by the employment of vast electro-magnets 
attached to a turn-table. But the factory hummed on 
merrily in spite of his efforts, as it was only when the 
electro-radial activity chanced to be in the same polar 
arc as Meager's generator that any effect was experienced, 
and this was counteracted by means of accumulators. 

Not to be bafHed, Muddock sunk a shaft to tap the 
factory's electricity, as one draws off one's neighbour's 
water by means of a well (much argument by false 
analogy was based on this when the matter came into 
court), but Meager, guessing what had occurred, took 
the offensive and sent violent shocks through the earth, 
establishing short circuits and fusing his enemy's cast- 
steel machines till they went off like squibs. Then 
Muddock went to law and lost his case. 

After some minutes' silent conversation with Meager, 
^uilliam, feeling that he had perhaps outstayed his 
welcome, left his tabby- haired associate and betook 
himself to the private room of George Bean. 

Bean as it happened was very busy. The working 
population of the British Islands had lately taken to 
memorialising him at great length, and to-day he was 
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confronted with petitions from one hundred and sixty- 
seven trades, and among them the following : — 

The Cigar Rollers of Bermondsey. 

The Portland - Cement - Disintegrating and 
Whole- meal Flour Mills, St. Olaves. 

The Jam Seed Grinders of Devizes. 

The Oriental Carpet Weavers of Birmingham. 

The Tooth Makers of Kensal Rise. 

The Tortoise-shell Stainers of Tottenham. 

The Glue, Gum, Pie- Jelly and Confectioners' 
Supplies, Limited, of Milwall. 

The Rembrandt Painters of Chelsea. 

The Nutmeg Turners of Upwey. 

The Sheraton Chair Polishers of Chester. 

The Associated Coal-Tar Disinfectant and 
Wholesome Comestible Producers' Union, 
Shadwell. 

The Champagne Aerators of Epping. 

The United Satsuma Potteries of Hanley. 

The Sable Skinners of St. Ives. 

The Osprey and Humane Plume Fabricators 
of Clerkenwell. 

The Torchon Tatters of Manchester. 

The Cocoa - husk - Dessicating and Breakfast- 
Beverage Compounders, Shoreditch. 

** Busy ? " cried Quilliam cheerfully as he came in. 
*' What ? " 

** Yes," said Bean, picking up a fat petition and 
opening it. He made a note in a journal of the number 
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of signatories and their trade and then slid it into a hole 
in the wall. 

" Must be,'* said Quilliam, as he allowed his gaze 
to wander up and down the large stack of manifestos 
which stood nearly to the ceiling in one corner of the 
room. " Are you going all through that ? *' 

" Yes." / 

" Why the deuce do you do it ? You don't take any 
notice of 'em, do you ? " 

" Not in the way they want. But these things are 
the surest test of the advance we are making. In the 
first quinzaine of our history we hadn't one of them; 
in the second we had 908 ; in the third 1,853 5 ^^^ ^^^is 
quinzaine, so far, we have had — let me see — " (he referred 
to his journal) — " yes, 6,405, and we 're only at the 
seventh day yet. To date there are now 3,564,796 
persons thrown out of employment in England alone." 
Bean announced this fact in the tones of a person who 
comments upon the beauty of the weather. 

Quilliam was staggered. In his easy-going way he 
had supposed that some few private firms up and down 
the country might have felt the competition of the 
Barnes Factory. But ruin on so vast a scale was rather 
beyond such careless calculations as he had made. 

** Three million five hundred and — Molasses ! " he 
exclaimed. 

Bean threw another couple of petitions into the hole 
in the wall. 
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** There go another few thousands of them," he said* 
" They would be pleased to know the destination of their 
appeals for mercy.** 

" And what is that ? *' asked Quilliam. 

" The vat. We turn them all in there. Gruntle is 
always crying out for paper, but this last week he has 
had as much as he can use." 

** Do you mean to tell me,'* asked Quilliam, " that all 
that number of working people are out of their jobs 
through us ? *' 

" That is so,** said Bean, as he ripped off the cover 
from another petition. 

" Scissors ! ** said Quilliam, and relapsed into deep 
thought. " What about Muddock ? ** he asked at length. 

** Muddock is nearly at the end of his tether,** replied 
Bean. " In a few weeks I expect him to offer amalga- 
mation. He has fought us for all he *s worth, but he 's 
done.** 

** And when we have him wiped out,** said Quilliam, 
"we shall have done what we set out to do, and we 
shall stop, won't we ? It *s rottenly horrid to think of 
all those people out of work. Why, they may starve ! ** 

" So they may,** said Bean. 

" Look here. Bean,** said Quilliam, " I don't like 
this.'* 

" Don't you worry your head about it then. You *re 
getting good dividends, ain*t you ? " 

** Of course." 
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" Very well then ! What more do you want ? There 's 
another contribution to the vat." 

" I don't like it, I say," cried Quilliam. " I came into 
this thing because I thought I was doing something 
-colossally idiotic. I 'm devilish disappointed in that. 
But I *d no idea we were knocking these poor souls out 
like flies. I wouldn't have touched it if I had." 

" You talk like an ass ! " 

" Thank you, Bean. I 'm obliged to you, but you 
don't cheer me up. By Gad, you've made me downright 
unhappy. Does St. John know all this ? " 

** St. John ! " cried Bean contemptuously. " He knows 
nothing about the business at all. He writes about it 
in the Ventilator" 

** I 'm glad to hear it," cried Quilliam. " I wouldn't 
have believed old St. John would knowingly lend a hand 
to this sort of thing. I 'm done with it." 

" Not you ? " 

" Yes, I '11 clear out this afternoon." 

** You can clear out till you're black in the face, but 
ive don't mind. We're paying something over six 
thousand per cent, just now, and the withdrawal of your 
capital amounts to precisely nothing. Besides, you '11 
always bear the responsibility. Who financed us ? " 

" I believe you are a devil ! " said Quilliam. 

" I know you are a fool ! " retorted his partner. 

Quilliam was too wretched even to notice this second 
unsolicited testimonial to his silliness. 
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"Do you mean to say," he cried, "that the thought 
of three million odd folk out of work leaves you 
unmoved ? " 

" Why shouldn't it ? I *ve been out of work myself." 

" Their children will lack bread. They will die ! " 

"You dear old sentimentalist. You have no instinct 
for business." 

"No,"saidQuilliam. 

" I *m sorry I told you so much," said Bean," but 
I always thought you were in reality a sensible man. 
I see now that your oddity was not altogether assumed. 
Forget what I said." 

" I can't," groaned Quilliam. 

Gruntle came in. 

" We will make it amber," he said. " Here is a sample 
I have just got out for you." 

Bean took up the little yellow lump which Gruntle 
offered him and examined it critically. 

" That's all right," he said. " And bang goes another 
trade." 

" Hang it all," cried Quilliam, " I won't have it." 

" What's the matter ? " asked Gruntle, surprised. 

" Quilliam is getting a conscience," said Bean. 

" A what ? " asked Gruntle. 

" A conscience." 

" Oh ! " said Gruntle indifferently. " Then we '11 have 
an amber workshop built this afternoon. I'll tell the 
chutnee department to get a pipe laid on at once." 
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He was going out of the room, when he suddenly 
seemed arrested by a thought. 

" Come down to the vat presently, Quilliam," he said* 
" Meager is going to play oflf a practical joke. You 
ought to see it." 

** Oh, yes," said Bean. "You mustn't miss Meager's 
little joke. St. John and Jewel are coming all the way 
from Harringay to help. I expect them every minute.** 
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F. Jewel again, I thought as much, 

C, He doesn't have very much to do^ I promise you, 

F, I need not say thai Vespertiiia gets no chance in what is 
coming, 

C. / have not introduced her. But, John, there is a good 
deal about Petruski, You will remember that you suggested 
him to me, 

F, I believe I did. Yes, he is a good character. Certainly 
we want more of Petruski, I am glad you have had the sense 
to see that, 

C, Well, you shall hear for yourself, 

F, At this moment I have no time, I must run over to 
Jtidge^s Chambers, Bring the chapter to-morrow, 

C. Very good, 

F, And look here. Re-write it this evening, will you, with 
plenty of Petruski and practically no Jewel, And, William, 
bring Enid to dinner to-morrow and stay the night, and I HI 
run over what you have done. 

C, Thank you, John, We shall be most grate — most 
happy, 

F, I 'm afraid things are a little tight with you just now, 
old boy, 

C, Oh, not so bad. We still have the servant. Then, to- 
morrow. . 

F, And mind, plenty of Petruski, 

C, Yes, John, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WE have recentiy heard very little of Mr. Bamet 
Petruski. But he must not be hastily condemned 
for a do-nothing because we have not seen him during 
the past three chapters. He has had every reason to 
conceal himself from our view. Petruski worked as 
the mole does, out of sight and in the dirt. His trade 
condemned him to this method. Our trade with equal 
imperiousness bids us lay bare his burrow. 

He left the presence of Muddock in the guise, you 
will kindly recollect, of a ritualistic Wesleyan minister. 
This was assumed merely as a guarantee of good faith 
for the benefit of his employer. He was not the man 
to take unnecessary risks, and the enterprise upon which 
he was now engaged bristled with dangers. He had to 
blind his trail conclusively. He went therefore to his 
private room on the ground floor of the Muddock build- 
ing, and presently emerged the perfect counterfeit of a 
seller of pirated music. By this device he was able, 
without attracting notice, to hawk his way as far as 
Brook Green, where, at one of several furnished apart- 
ments which he maintained in the Metropolis, he trans- 
formed himself into a most presentable managing clerk 
(on the Probate side) to a solicitor in large West End 
practice. In the same manner the protean creature 
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took on in turn the outward semblance of a Royal 
Academician (at Walworth), a Scottish Provost (at 
Sydenham), an impoverished nobleman (at Muswell 
Hill), a Warden of the Haberdashers (at Wormwood 
Scrubbs), and a School-attendance Officer (at Sloan 
Square). He was now confident that in the small 
matter of disguise he had done his best and covered up^ 
his tracks to the nth. 

But no number of changes can deceive us novelists,, 
and, as you see, we have not the slightest difficulty in 
following his movements here and there. 

These precautionary measures occupied about twenty- 
four hours, and then he went to Barnes and sought out 
the plot of land which was now the company's. In. 
obedience to a suggestion from Jewel (who knew that 
the sooner a thing is advertised the sooner it begins to 
pay), a great number of notices had been printed during 
the night at the Ventilator offices and posted round the 
borders of the property for all to read. Some of them 
ran as follows : — 



SITE OF 


THE NEW FACTORY TO BE BUILT 




FOR 




THE 


GRUNTLEITE 


COMPANY 


THE 


BY 

GRUNTLEITE 


COMPANY 




SOLE PROPRIETOR 


THE 


GRUNTLEITE 


COMPANY 


George Bean — Managing Director 
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DECORATIONS BY 



THE GRDNTLEITE COMPANY 



BARNES 





FURNITURE 


BY 


THE 


GRUNTLEITE 
BARNES 


COMPANY 



ELECTRIC ELEVATORS BY 



THE GRUNTLEITE COMPANY 



BARNES 



LOCKS BY 



THE GRUNTLEITE COMPANY 



BARNES 



CHIMNEYS AND HEATING 

APPARATUS BY 

THE GRUNTLEITE COMPANY 

BARNES 





WALL-PAPERS 


BY 


THE 


GRUNTLEITE 
BARNES 


COMPANY 



After Mr. Petruski had read all these notices through 
very carefully several times his trained intelligence 
leaped to a conclusion. 

" I shouldn't wonder," he thought, in Basque, " if 
this was the very spot I 'm looking for." 

To make quite certain of his ground he approached a 
child who was throwing stones into the river and said : 
** My little fellow, do you know if this is the land on 
which the Gruntleite Company is going to build its new 
factory? " He had forgotten his disguise. 

The boy, with one glance of terror in his direction and 
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one despairing wail of ** The kid-catcher ! '* dropped his 
handful of pebbles and fled down the tow-path in the 
direction of Hammersmith Bridge. 

** Then," thought Mr. Petruski, in guttural Dalmatian, 
** I must rely on my instinct. It has never failed me 
yet." So thinking, he stepped, up to his eyes, into a 
heap of dredged mud which lay on the bank, and set 
himself to wait upon events. He had not long to wait. 
Before he had occupied his hiding-place for three and a 
half hours he was pleased to observe the entrance 
upon the land, which he shrewdly suspected to be the 
company's property, of a procession of healthy, sun- 
burned men, women, and children, headed by a young man 
of perhaps twenty-seven and a quarter years of age, of 
medium height, conventional features, neutral tinted hair, 
and an ordinary complexion. His build was neither 
bulky nor slight, and he carried himself in a fashion 
which did not arrest the eye. 

Our readers will instantly recognise George Bean. 

Mr. Petruski, who had not enjoyed the privilege of 
reading the second chapter of this book, remained in the 
dark as to this person's identity until the oldest of his 
companions or followers cried shrilly, ** Gearge Bean — 
Gearge Bean, be thicky thy graound ? " and the other 
replied, ** Yes, Granfer Peabody, this is the site of our new 
factory." Then, and not till then, was Mr. Petruski con- 
vinced that he stood (albeit up to his eyes in Thames mud) 
in the presence of both the land and the man he sought. 
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** Now," said Bean, " I must leave you for a time. I 
can trust you, I know. I must go and report to my 
colleagues that I have got a number of honest, steady 
coimtrymen, sufficient at any rate to begin our building. 
We shall need more hands presently, of course, for as I 
told you we are going to work on a bigger scale than at 
dear old Shotter Mill. You will stay here till I return, 
and this evening we shall build some temporary shelter 
for you all. I shall send you up some beer as I go 
along, for you have had a journey and must be hungry." 

He waved his hand and left them. 

The rustics settled themselves down contentedly to 
await his return. It was clear that they had absolute 
confidence in him. Several of them formed a group 
close beside the heap of mud out of which Mr. Petruski's 
head, from the eyes upward, protruded inconspicuously. 
They drew from their pockets huge hunks of breado and 
fromageine, and stuffed their mouths with great lumps of 
this simple fare. Then they talked. 

One sentence of Bean's speech had given the spy an 
idea. " We shall need more hands presently," said Bean ; 
and " I shall be one of those hands,*' commented Petruski 
mentally, and in the patois of Tunis. ** As he seems to 
fancy agriculturists," he went on to himself, changing to 
Armenian, " I must pick up something from these clowns 
if I can." 

So as they talked he lent an attentive ear to their 
dialect. It was the first time that he had come across 
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the English of the South, and he took an expert's delight 
in mastering it. He found it more difficult than he had 
supposed, and not before many hours of careful study 
had elapsed could he tell himself that he had caught it 
to perfection. He placed it, as regards ease of acquisition, 
just after the dialect of the Touaregs and in front of 
Frankfurter Yiddish. 

A diversion having been caused by the arrival of the 
long-expected ale, and all eyes being concentrated upon 
the cask, Petruski took this opportunity to emerge from 
his lurking-place and creep away. He was quite satis- 
fied with what he had accomplished, and, after gaining 
the room he had in the Caledonian Road, he donned a 
smock-frock, a carter's slouch hat and suitable trousers^ 
and, placing a straw between his lips, set his face con- 
fidently in the direction of Barnes. 

« ^ « « « 

After an absence of some hours Bean brought back 
Gruntle and Meager with him and made them known 
to the workers. They then set about the construction^ 
from some of the sign- boards, of a temporary shed in 
which the exiles from Haslemere might pass the night. 
Gruntle promised that in the morning better accommoda- 
tion would be provided, and as the weather was warm 
and the folk hardy, there was little or no grumbling save 
from Granfer Peabody, who was a privileged person. 

" To-morrow," said Gruntle to Bean, ** we shall begin 
in earnest, but, when we have seen these people settled, 
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Meager and I have a good night's work before us. It's 
lucky the Muddock woman brought all that stuff of hers 
to Harringay with her. We can laugh at her father and 
his paid shopkeepers." 

"Yes," said Bean, "and what are you going to do 
to-night ? " 

" At present," replied Gruntle, " V ve only 80.506 
centigrammes of gruntleite. Meager's machine is a 
perfect working model, but only a toy. We must get 
a bigger one before we can start work here on anything 
like a scale. To-night at Harringay I shall make 500.02 
litres of gruntleite, and convert that into one hundred- 
weight of steel." 

" I shall make that into a Meager machine of one 
horse-power," said Meager. 

** With which / shall make half a ton of gruntleite," 
added Gruntle. " This I shall turn into one ton of 
steel." 

" And I shall get a Meager machine of twenty horse- 
power," said Meager. 

" I shall then mix ten tons of gruntleite," said 
Gruntle. 

"And I shall make a machine of nine hundred 
horse-power,*' cried Meager. 

" And," they both concluded, " there you are ! " 

" We have calculated," Gruntle added, "that the last 
machine will be ready by 8.47 a.m. to-morrow. This 
will be brought over here, and we will begin building the 
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power-house and mixing vat, and within twenty-four 
hours from now the walls of the factory will be 
half up." 

** Quick work," said Bean. 

" Quick ? " cried Gruntle. " Ah ! but when we have 
the nine thousand horse-power machine on Wednesday ! 
Then we shall begin to make Muddock sit up." 

" But who is this?" inquired Bean, as a rustic-looking 
person was seen advancing through the shades of evening, 
which were now beginning to gather. He was dressed 
in a smock-frock, a slouch hat and suitable trousers, and 
he wore a straw between his lips. 

** Evening, gentlemen all," he said. 

** Good evening," said Bean courteously. " What do 
you want ? " 

** Work, by Gor ! " said the other. " Be it as 'ow so 
be as *ee's a job to give I. Be jobs yer, simly," he added, 
allowing his eyes to travel with bucolic deliberation over 
the activities of the shed-builders. 

Gruntle, who had been gazing intently at the simple 
countryman ever since his coming, opened his mouth 
and seemed about to speak ; but Meager, whose eyes had 
been no less keen in their scrutiny of the new-comer, 
gripped him by the arm so suddenly as to cause him to 
wince. He was silent. 

** I don't know anything about you,'' said Bean. "You 
may go away." 

'* It be main 'ard, zur," said the applicant for work, 
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**it be main *ard on a zober man like I be. Durned 
away, by Gor ! an' wayer I be gwine ter get a noight's 
rest an' a bite o* zummat to eat, gormed if I dii knaw. 
Cahn't 'ee think better of it, zur? I be a giide 
worker, tti." 

"What's your name," asked Bean, "and where do 
you come from ? '* 

"I be Tammas Welcome, zur, an' I dii belong to 
Darset." 

Upon this Meager electrified Mr. Welcome by suddenly 
saying — 

"He's right. His name is Welcome, and I know him. 
Don't you remember me, Tom Welcome? I'm Mr. 
Meager, who lodged in your mother's house at Yeovil 
two summers ago." 

"Ay," said Mr. Welcome, a little uneasily. "Ay, zo 
'ee be. By Gor! glad I be tii zee ee, zur. Ee'll speak a 
good word ver I wi' this genlam, zure 'ee ull naow ? " 

" Yes," said Meager, " I know him. An honester 
fellow than Tom doesn't live. We must certainly have 
Welcome," and he squeezed the arms of Bean and 
Gruntle till they almost shrieked. This hearty way of 
talking was very dreadful in Meager. 

" Very good," said Bean, who recognised that there 
was something of more than ordinary significance in all 
this. " We will take you on trial, Welcome. Come 
with me and I will show you how you may help to put 
up the shed." 
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The countryman touched his forelock and slouched off 
behind Bean. 

** You have never been to Dorset in your life," said 
Gruntle. ** Don't you know who that was ? " 

"Petruski!" said Meager. "Presently we will get 
some fun out of Petruski." 

Even Gruntle turned green as he thought of the fun 
which Meager was likely to get out of anything, par- 
ticularly Petruski. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MR. PETRUSKI had risen rapidly. The friendship 
which Meager had so unexpectedly (and as he 
felt, s6 fortunately) shown for him never seemed to 
fail him. At first he felt no misgivings concerning his 
manner of entering the employment of the Gruntleite 
Company, for his confidence in his own luck and clever- 
ness was so great that he was more ready to believe 
that he had by accident adopted the counterfeit present- 
ment, together with the name, of some former friend of 
Meager's, than that a purblind scientist should have 
discovered his identity, which is as much as to say that 
he was prepared to back his own skill against Meager's 
eyes to the tune of about five hundred million to a 
decimal fraction. 

His object in entering the gruntleite works was 
simple. He meant to discover how the Universal 
Substance was made. Without this knowledge he might 
re-enter the Muddock Block, but he would never leave it 
again alive. So he could lose no opportunity, and oppor- 
tunities, he was pleased to find, were not lacking. His 
speedy advance in the service provoked much hostile 
comment firom his fellow-workers. Three days had not 
passed before he was promoted from a mere wall-builder 
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to the post of inspector of conduit pipes. He told him- 
self that his intelligence was so obviously superior to that 
of the surrounding clod-hoppers that some such step was 
to be expected. Already he had filched several samples 
of raw gruntleite, which he had concealed in the folds of 
his smock-frock. Now his duties took him into all the 
departments as they were formed. The pipes which he 
supervised led the gruntleite from the central vat to all 
the rooms, and he was soon master of the fact that the 
same substance was employed as a basis in the manu- 
facture of every article produced by the factory. H& 
was then made superintendent of the special tanks, that 
is to say the reservoirs in which were kept those liquids, 
which imparted its special, as opposed to its universal, 
character to the gruntleite, for example the carnifying, 
the metallising and the liquifying essences. Of these he 
soon had formed a valuable collection in carefully 
labelled bottles, which he disposed in his trousers. His 
next step was to the vat itself, and here he was 
privileged to watch Gruntle at work upon the daily brew 
of gruntleite. Petruski made it his business to compile a 
list of the ingredients and their quantities, and this he 
perfected slowly upon the lining of his hat. The 
character of one only he could never find out. This was 
the essential universaliser, which Gruntle added always 
at one particular period of the mixing. Gruntle alone- 
knew its secret. Gruntle alone made it. Gruntle alonfr 
could tell the right time for its addition to the brew^ 
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Not Bean, not Meager even, shared with its inventor the 
knowledge of its composition. 

Mr. Petruski congratulated himself most heartily upon 
his advances towards a perfect understanding of the 
making of gruntleite, and he felt that could he obtain but 
an ounce bottle of the essential universaliser, his work 
at Barnes would be at an end. 

As for the power machine, he knew it backwards. 
Meager from the very first had been careful to explain 
it to him, and this was only one way in which the 
master electrician had manifested his friendly interest 
in Mr. Welcome. He sought his subordinate's company 
on every occasion, and made no secret of the fact that 
Welcome's promotion was due in a large measure to 
Mr. Meager's energy in his behalf. He would come and 
istand not far away from the spy when he was at work, 
and regard him with a smile. In the early days Petruski 
supposed that all was well, and that Meager was only 
seeking to encourage the protege from whose mother 
(as he was never weary of publishing) he had received 
the utmost kindness. But little by little a vague uneasi- 
ness began to steal over the senses of Petruski whenever 
Meager came and smiled at him. Sometimes Gruntle 
would be there also, and Meager would indulge in 
-enthusiastic praises of his young friend Thomas and the 
dear old mother at Yeovil. Now and then Petruski 
would seem to catch a sinister meaning in a chance 
phrase, and he would sicken as the suspicion crossed his 
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mind that he was known and being played with. He 
noticed also that he was never alone after nightfall. 
With a view to discovering a good and safe way out 
of the factory he had made one or two explorations, 
but always either Meager or Gruntle or one of the 
Haslemere men (in whom absolute confidence was 
placed by the Company) would appear and keep with 
him till he returned to his room. No restraint was put 
on his movements, but he gathered the impression that 
he was carefully watched. 

He began to be more anxious to get out of the 
gruntleite factory than he had ever been to get in. 

Yet, in his fourth month in the place, he was still 
baffled on two points : he could not obtain any of the 
essential universaliser, and he could not find the exit. 

One day as he was leaning on the railing of the little 
gallery which ran round the lip of the vat, glowering 
morosely at the gruntleite, where it seethed and heaved 
and bubbled and moved itself aright just below his feet, 
he was aware of Meager, who had mounted by the 
staircase from the floor of the mixing-room, and now 
approached him with a smile full of friendliness. 

** My boy," said the electrician, ** I hope you are 
thinking of your good old mother." 

**Ay, zur," replied Petruski most falsely. "That I 
wuz." 

The persistency with which Meager maintained this 
fiction of his aged, bedridden, blind and helpless mother 
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was one of the hardest things that Bamet Petruski had 
to bear. He could never quite make up his mind 
about the old woman. Did there exist down at Yeovil 
some antique Mrs. Welcome of flesh and blood, the 
mother of some actual Thomas, known to Meager and 
his creditor in respect of much true kindness, or was she 
nothing more than the offspring of the fancy of that 
alarming and formidable old man ? Petruski was often 
tempted to deny all knowledge of the woman, but he 
never dared do this, and he more than suspcted that 
Meager knew that he did not dare. So he went on lying 
about her. Now, to lie with comfort, one must have 
some confidence in the credulity of the other man, and 
the falsehoods which Petruski was forced to reel off 
twenty times a day about his mother were among the 
most uneasy that he had ever invented. 

" Tell me about them all," said Meager. " Is the old 
complaint still a bother ? " 

" Ay, zur," said Petruski, wondering what the deuce 
it might be that afflicted the crone. 

" I Ve seldom known a worse case of rheumatism," 
said Meager. 

Petruski, thanking his lucky stars, replied with a 
snuffle. 

" Ay, poor ole ooman. They rheumatics *du surely 
plague her surprising.** 

" Your mother ? ** cried Meager. " She had asthma* 
It was your father who was so rheumatic.** 
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His father was quite new. He had not hitherto heard 
about his father. 

"Ay," he said, " but mother's got 'em naow, an* main 
bad tu." 

" Poor thing, poor thing,'' said Meager. ** You remind 
me of her very much, Thomas." 

Petruski had some difficulty in refraining from a return 
of the compliment. 

" I hope she remembers me. She mentions me no 
doubt." 

" Ay, zur, that she dii," said Petruski heartily. 

Meager smiled, and the spy broke out all over into a 
strong transpiration. 

** How glad I am to think,^' said Meager at last, " that 
she has recovered her speech. She was quite dumb, I 
remember, when I was in Yeovil." 

It seemed that Mrs. Welcome was singularly afflicted. 

" I must write," said Meager, ** and tell her that we 
have you here. What, by the way, is the name of her 
house." 

"14 Rose Terrace," said Petruski, dully and 
desperately. 

"So it is. I recollect perfectly," said Meager, and 
Petruski almost leaped as he said it. 

"Your father," said Meager^ "still sticks to his 
trade?" 

"No, zur," replied Petruski, who had no wish to 
discuss his father. 
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" He was a carter, I think — or was it a hedger ? " 

" Were a blacksmith, zur," said Petruski, who feared 
to chose, and thought it best to deny both callings. 

" And him with only one arm ! " exclaimed the 
electrician. " A wonderful fellow ! " 

There was a pause, which Meager employed in 
smiling. 

** Thomas,** he said at last, " do you not think that the 
untiring energy which you have shown since you came 
here deserves some recognition ? You are a modest 
fellow, Thomas, and I dare say it has never occurred to 
you to think yourself in any way different from the rest 
of the employes. You would not suppose that we, your 
masters, could find anything in you particularly to excite 
our confidence. But, Thomas, we have had our eye 
upon you. Your talents, your natural aptitude for the 
business, have not escaped our notice. We have decided 
to take you into partnership.** 

Petruski stared dumbly at the electrician. 

" If this is not some joke,** he said to himself in 
Catalonian, " Muddock may go to the deuce. I can 
do better by giving him the chuck.** 

" Yes,** Meager went on, smiling, smiling, as he 
talked, "we believe that only two of our secrets are 
still unknown to you. These are to be imparled to 

you this very morning, and then Hah!** he said, 

" here come Mr. Bean, Mr. Gruntle, Mr. Quilliam, 
Mr. St. John and Mr. Jewel. Shall we go down ? ** 
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Petruski, smothering an inclination to hurl the old 
man into the vat and die fighting, followed him slowly 
down the steps and on to the floor of the mixing- room. 
The remote chance that Meager might be speaking^ 
the truth alone saved the life of that distinguished 
savant. 

"Mr. Welcome/' said Meager, **will you have the 
goodness to clear the room ? " 

Petruski, with a dry mouth, gave the necessary order, 
and the workmen filed out. In the great chamber na 
one remained but the partners and himself. 

** Mr. Quilliam, Mr. St. John and Mr. Jewel," said 
Bean, "we have brought you here this morning on 
a very interesting piece of business. The nature of 
your employments, which lie outside the walls of this 
factory, forbid that you should have much acquaintance 
with our personnel. It is probable, therefore, that the 
name of this gentleman is unknown to you. Permit 
me to present Mr. Thomas Welcome, of Yeovil, 
Dorsetshire, our most indefatigable superintendent of 
the mixing department.'* 

"And the best of sons," cried Meager, and he laid 
an affectionate hand on Petruski's shoulder. " The 
prop and stay of his old mother's declining years." 

"Gentlemen," said Bean, "during the four months 
that Mr. Welcome has worked in this place he has 
no doubt thought that his employers have been blind 
to his merits. Mr. Welcome is a man who by nature 
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-shrinks from any ostentatious display of his peculiar 
abilities. He is one of those who almost seem to avoid 
any recognition. He is content to toil on day after 
-day in the interests of his employer, and, though what 
he does may never meet with its proper reward, he 
never complains. But, gentlemen, we have had our 
^ye upon him all the time. His devotion to his task 
has not escaped our notice, and to-day I am pleased 
to think that the obscurity in which he has laboured 
is to be illuminated.*' 

St. John, Jewel and Quilliam murmured some 
x:ivilities. 

"We propose, gentlemen, nothing less than a full 
requital to Mr. Welcome of the honourable way in 
which he has conducted himself during his stay with 
us. We are about to do justice to Mr. Welcome and 
his remarkable qualities. He is, we conceive, a man 
-eminently fitted to share our utmost secrets." 

"How proud mother would be," said Meager, "if 
she could hear this." 

" So energetically has Mr. Welcome thrown himself," 
continued Mr. Bean, "into the work of this little 
business of ours, that to-day he is, save in two 
particulars, as fully cognisant of the processes which 
we carry on here as is Mr. Gruntle himself, Mr. Meager, 
or your extremely humble servant. He is, we believe, 
ignorant alone of the formula for th e universaliser 
.and " 
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He paused dramatically. Quilliam, Jewel, and St. 
John lent him their most polite attention. 

" the way out," he concluded in a terrible voice. 

Petruski sank to the ground. 

** Mercy ! " he cried, " mercy ! " 

Quilliam, St. John, and Jewel were, of course, very 
much surprised at this. It seemed to them that the 
man*s imexpected good fortune was overcoming him. 

" Mr. Gruntle," said Bean, " will you impart to Mr. 
Welcome your formula for the imiversaliser." 

Gruntle stepped forward and whispered a few words 
in the ear of the now almost senseless Petruski. 
Quilliam, St. John, and Jewel, who knew that the secret 
oi this formula was shared by no living man, were 
immensely impressed by the confidence which was being 
shown in Mr. Welcome. 

"And now, Mr. Meager," cried Bean, "will you show 
Mr. Petruski the exit." 

" Petruski ! " cried Jewel, St. John, and Quilliam with 
one voice. The dreaded name of Muddock's chief spy 
was well known to them. 

" Come,'* cried Meager, lugging at the man's collar. 
"Come, Thomas, and I will show you the way out. 
What a lot you will have to tell Mr. Muddock — to say 
nothing of dear old mother.'* 

" To whom," added Bean, " we send our kind 
regards." 

Whereupon he, Meager, and Gruntle broke out into a 
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laughter so horrible, so electrical, so chemical that the 
blood of Quilliam curdled, that of St. John stood still, 
and that of Jewel turned and ran backwards in his 
veins and arteries. 

** You know everything,'* said Bean. ** Mr. Meager 
is ready to show you out. Why do you wait ? " 

" Mercy ! " groaned Petruski in Maltese. 

" Look here ! " said Quilliam suddenly, ** this seems 
to me to be rottenly silly. You 've given our whole show 
away to this sportsman, and now you 're sending him off 
to Muddock to give it away to him. I swear I couldn't 
have thought of anything so foolish in a year. I 
congratulate you with all my heart." 

•• Quilliam," said Bean, ** I congratulate you. At last 
you have achieved the summit of imbecility in supposing 
that we are going to allow this person to tell Muddock 
what he knows." 

"Then what are you going to do to him? " cried St. 
John hotly. "I won't have murder." 

" Nor I," cried Jewel, " unless you think it impossible 
to otherwise stop his mouth. If you don't, why let us 
laissez-faire" 

" You will see," said Bean. 

** Come, Thomas," cried Meager. ** Come, my best 
of sons," and he dragged Petruski to his feet. "You 
want to know the way out. Here it is." He opened a 
little door at his side. " Forward 1 March 1 " 

Petruski, with one terrified look around him, set his 
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foot upon the threshold of the door, and, as he did so> 
fell like a pole-axed ox. 

"You*ve killed him," said St. John and Quilliam 
together. They disliked such violent scenes. 

Jewel added some notes to those which he had already 
made. 

"Not we," said Bean. He dashed water over 
Petruski, who gasped, sneezed twice, and came back to 
consciousness. 

" How do you feel ? " cried Quilliam. 

" Ig — ig — ig — o — bub — ubble — i — do," replied Petruski. 

"What's he say?" asked Jewel, pressing closer and 
licking his pencil. " Is anyone able to clearly tell me 
what fell from him ? I must know what he said. What 
did you say ? " he asked Petruski. 

" Simple — ig — brother — tummle — ke — wottle," said 
Petruski. 

" I don't understand you," said Jewel. 

" It is quite successful," said Bean. 

" Perfectly," said Meager. " The current thus applied 
is a certainty." 

" What do you mean ? " asked St. John. 

" What has happened ? " said Quilliam. 

" Crabacious crittle," said Petruski. " Duggle — be — 
go— oflf— ig— ig— igglety.'' 

** Write it," cried Jewel, placing note-book and pencil 
in the spy's hand. Petruski wrote carefully, and handed 
the stationery back to Jewel. 
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" He writes as follows," said Jewel : " * Lag — opti — da 
— tra — la— himply — ^wag — donation — ^vin — ^ig — ig — ig — 
ubble— togo.' " 

"And he will never say or write anything more 
sensible," said Bean. " This is Meager's little joke. 
He has smitten him with aphasia." 

Then they took all his samples of gruntleite away from 
him, and all his bottles of essential liquors and the 
schedule which he had so laboriously compiled on the 
lining of his hat — and let him go. 
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F. / congratulate youy William, with all my heart. A 
legacy! £500 f This is great news. 




C. It has put new heart into me. 
F, Well, and what of the hook ? 
C. / think you will like what I have brought, 
quite a new departure. 



It is 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IT has been said that an ounce of eyesight is worth a 
ton of history. In other words, if you can obtain 
the report of any series of events from one who has 
himself assisted at their occurrence, you are much more 
likely to know the facts as they were than if you seek 
your information from the historian, who can give you 
only the careful result of his examination of all the 
existing testimony. 

It is needless to say that there is no truth whatever in 
this assertion. Eye-witnesses are notorious liars and 
partisans. 

If then we present to your notice the extract which 
follows from the diary of a Mr. Schreiber, one of the 
younger vivisectionists of the Muddock Building, it 
must not be supposed that we place perfect reliance 
upon all that he says. That the condition of the 
interior of the Muddock Block was at this time very 
appalling we know, alas ! only too well, but that such 
a state of affairs as is reflected in Mr. Schreiber's 
journal existed in literal fact we should be sorry to 
believe. With this caution we append this human 
document, feeling that, even as it stands, it will present 
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to the reader a picture, not wholly without value, of 
the last days of Muddockism : — 

"August 8th. — Spent this morning very pleasantly 
in the Aviary, investigating pennal attachments by 
plucking several pigeons alive. Their struggles afforded 
me exquisite enjoyment. The hatred which these birds 
always arouse in my breast was in some measure 
appeased, and I feel that the cause of Science has 
advanced appreciably. Noticed also a white doe rabbit 
in the Warren, from which I experienced a curious 
aversion. Cut oiF its left ear that I may know it again, 
as I shall be unable to rest until I have given it cause 
to remember me. 

" Just after luncheon the Boss summoned me and 
desired me to test some samples of a newly-invented veal, 
upon my little friends in the Kennels. I am happy to say 
that three out of five of the terriers who ate it died in 
great agony. The veal was, therefore, I believe, rejected, 
though I understand that it was a miracle of cheapness. 
The Boss seemed out of temper. News from the outside 
world filters in here very slowly, but there is a rumour 
going about the laboratories that one of the Chemists, 
who was recently discharged, has had the audacity to set 
up a factory in opposition to ours. Of course, if this 
is the case, he will be crushed in a day or two, but the 
Boss's equanimity is clearly disturbed. This Gruntlc, 
whom I remember seeing but never met, was very high 
up in his own branch of Science, and he must indeed be 
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a remarkable person if the Boss deigns to notice his 
competition. 

"Experimented on a Persian kitten all afternoon. I 
hope it may live through the night, but I fear that I went 
rather far. 

" 9th. The Boss is more seriously put out than I had 
supposed. His private room was the centre all morning^ 
of ceaseless comings and goings on the part of Chemists, 
Electricians and Secret Service men. Gruntle, so it is 
said, has discovered a very wide-reaching substitute 
which threatens, unless it can be nipped in the bud, to 
compete disastrously with many of the most remunerative 
lines we produce. There is a story afloat also that a 
renegade Electrician has joined to Gruntle's discovery an 
invention of his own, which will make these two fellows 
the masters of an unlimited source of power. If all 
these things are true, what wonder if the Boss is con- 
cerned ? But I am glad that his energies are not active 
in this direction. So far only the specialists that I have 
named above have been selected, because the Boss in 
face of this unexpected competition is naturally anxious 
to cheapen where he can. He has given the Chemists 
and Electricians strict orders to discover what Gruntle 
and his accomplice have invented. It is said that he 
is moving Heaven, Earth and all the Public Bodies, 
in all of which he can command any amount of pull, 
to wipe Gruntle out, before he can do us any damage. 
The Secret Service Department hums with excitement. 
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Several Assassins have been known to leave the buildings 
and Petruski went away three days ago. 

** Had a few hours with my white rabbit for which I 
have now conceived a positive loathing. Of all the. 
rodents, whether rats, guinea pigs, squirrels or rabbits 
that I have ever handled, this one most certainly deserves 
its fate. It pollutes the face of the earth. It is beyond 
my experience detestable. I flatter myself that I have 
given it some fine moments to-day. 

" 13th. To-day I was guilty of allowing my personal 
feelings to make me forget the duty which I owe to 
Science. In a sudden irrational spasm of fury against 
the rabbit, I slaughtered the pestilent creature while yet 
it had, with luck, a good thirty seconds of life in it. I 
shall never forgive myself for this self-abandonment to a 
blind passion, and I have sworn, in all my dealings with 
a Dandie Dinmont, which has to-day impressed me 
unfavourably (I mean to begin upon it to-morrow) to- 
place all lethal weapons beyond reach of my grasp. 

" I suspect that the Boss is getting a bit out of hand, 
for it is said that he killed two Chemists this afternoon 
who had failed to invent a substance of the same 
character as Gruntle's, and were so foolish as to tell him 
that what he asked was beyond their skill. I am glad 
that chemistry is not my study. 

" 1 6th. I am seriously alarmed for the sanity of 
the Boss. This morning he appeared in each of the 
rayons in turn armed with a long whip, with which 
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he lashed oat r%ht and le^ jelling corses and blas- 
phemies, and swearing that he would have oar hearts 
and our fivers and other viscera, nnless we found some- 
thing that woold drive Gruntle into the Bankruptcy 
Conrt. To say iHDthing of the nnfaimess of treating as 
Vrvisectionists in soch a way, it seons a ndkroloas 
course of ccmdact to adopt for no better cause than the 
soccessfol completion to-day of the factory at Barnes, 
where Gruntle has established his industry. 

^ Most unfortunately gave the Dandie Dinmont an 
overdose of ether when t3ring it down to the dissecting 
bench. The beast died out of hand, and my whole day 
was spoilt. These disappointments are too often the 
portion of the Investigator. 

" 20th. This place is becoming unsafe. The Boss has 
now armed himself with a repeating rifle, and the 
slightest inattention to duty on the part of any one of us 
is the signal for a shot. He does not always hit, I am 
glad to say, or I should not be writing these words, for 
I was twice his target. He made me so nervous, that 
my hand slipped during an experiment which I was 
making upon a curiously repulsive Belgian hare, and 
instead of removing the eye, as I intended, I pierced the 
brain. This second disaster is most irritating, and I do 
not feel as if I can now look forward with my former 
<:onfidence to deriving any real pleasure from my 
work. 

" 22nd. It was impossible to write yesterday, for the 
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Boss passed all limits with his rifle practice. So 
incessant was it, that our devotion to Science was forced 
to give way before the primitive but ineradicable instinct 
of self-preservation. Personally I spent all the day in 
a crouching attitude beneath the bench, and I think that 
the majority of us did much the same. Though I was 
longing to get to work upon a tortoise-shell guinea-pig, 
which has lately roused my animosity to an unaccount- 
able degree, it proved impossible for me to gain the 
hutches, and I was perforce inactive. So with the 
others. The Boss appeared early in the morning, rifle 
in hand, and taking up his position in his private room, 
whence he commanded every rayon, he began firing 
right and left without any preliminary warning at all. 
Three Chemists and an Ad- writer bit the dust before 
they were able to take shelter ; but the rest of us gained 
cover at once, and I, for one, did not budge till nightfall. 
Some of the others, more temerarious than I, made 
efforts to resume their work, but the moment a head or 
an arm was exposed the Boss fired at sight. Not more 
than seven were wounded, and only one fatally. But, 
of course, the whole work of the factory was suspended. 
Nothing but the knowledge that my guinea-pig was 
without food enabled me cheerfully to endure the like 
privation throughout this awful day. 

** The Boss must have felt that by so treating us he 
was only hastening his own ruin, for this morning he 
came into his room quite unarmed and walked about the 
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rayons for an hour or two, chatting affably with us and 
evidently anxious to efface from our minds the memory 
of his bitter wrath of the day before. 

" So to-day I have been able to resume work, but the 
guinea-pig that I marked for experiment has succumbed 
for want of food, and I am once more out-manoeuvred. 

•* 29th. This week all has gone smoothly, but the Boss 
is still very moody, and on Thursday chased an Electrician 
the full length of Rayon A with a knife in his hand* 
We hear that the customary weapons of assassination 
and interference by the Board of Trade and Local 
Borough Council have failed, and he is now fighting 
Gruntle by underselling him. This Gruntle must 
possess a staggering brain, for he is clearly the Boss's 
match in many things. But it will take him all his time 
to beat us when it comes to cutting prices. 

" September loth. Skinned two Italian greyhounds. 
One of them bit me in the wrist. But if I have only 
increased the sum of knowledge I am a most willing 
martyr. The Boss is quiescent. We hear that Gruntle 
is building up a colossal business, which apparently 
embraces the manufacture of everything. Only one 
branch of his factory touches Alimentation — our 
mainstay here— and owing to the tremendous profits 
which he makes on all his other goods he is able to go 
under the Boss's prices on foodstuffs every time. If 
this is the case, I can understand that the Boss is in 
a very critical situation. His supremacy is, indeed^ 
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threatened at last, and I am beginning to think that 
I had better prepare myself for a change of employ- 
ment. 

" October 7th. For a month I have been too unhappy 
to make a single entry, and I write these lines in the 
Crematorium, where I have been lying hidden for the last 
seventy hours. The Boss, I now own without reserve, 
is not responsible for his actions, and it is unsafe to 
■cross his path. I am waiting here in hopes ultimately 
of being able to eflfect my escape from this building, 
but I have little confidence in my power to do so. 
Annihilation, I feel, is not far off, but I do not fear it. 
No man who can tell himself that he has not wasted 
his opportunities for usefulness need dread the prospect 
of being resolved into his constituent elements. And I 
•can do this. When I think of the countless small beasts 
whose last moments I have supervised — but this is 
boastfulness, which has no place within the cosmos of 
a Savant. Let me explain my presence in the 
Crematorium. 

" Three days ago, about ten o'clock, the Boss came out 
of his room and took his stand on the desk of the 
Chefs de Rayon. He carried a megaphone, through 
which he bellowed for silence. He then addressed 
us, and as I took down his words in the Dot and 
Dash Shorthand, I am able to reproduce his speech 
here — 

** * Oh, you tallow-faced, potato^headed protoplasms. 
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We are talking to you now. We know you, you gills, 
you noggins, you kilderkins, you vessels of no capacity. 
Do you think we keep you here for fun. You fill your 
bellies all day at our expense, we treat you with kindness 
and courtesy, we shower favours upon you, we try to 
make your life here bright and cheerful, we pamper you 
with recreation grounds. And how do you repay us ? 
Rather than exert the few wits that Heaven has grudged 
you, you will see us brought to the verge of ruin. We 
have been too good to you. Hitherto we have tried to 
rule you by love. We mean to go differently to work now. 
Fear is to be the order of the day, you minus quantities. 
Terror, you sawdust. Blue fimk, you shreds. We 
cannot inspire your gratitude, but, by the Great Heck, 
we'll have work out of you. Oh, you ' " 

[Here Mr. Schreiber, with the scientist's unswerving 
adherence to truth, sets down a number of dreadful 
words which it would appear burst at this point from 
Mr. Muddock. As this book is to lie upon drawing-room 
tables and may get into the hands of the young, we give 
him, as they say, a miss, until his record becomes once 
more suitable for family reading.] 

" Having come to an end of what he had to say, he 
seized an axe, and, entering Rayon C, decimated the 
herbalists. While I was watching him at work, with 
the interest which any thinker must experience in such 
manifestations, and noting the number and movements 
of those who fell before his fury, I perceived that he was 
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making in the direction of Rayon G, my own, and,, 
without stopping to see if I were a tenth man or not^ 
I precipitated myself into the Crematorium, where I 
have been ever since, seventy hours ago. I am faint 
with hunger . . . 

** This sort of thing cannot continue indefinitely. The 
men resent it. I must get away from here if I can. I 
think there is a way . . . ." 

At this point the journal of Mr. Schreiber comes to 
an end. Who shall say why ? One can but speculate 
as to the cause of this abrupt close. Did he, as he seems 
to suggest, hit upon some means of escape from the 
Muddock Building, and fleeing, like Lot from the Cities 
of the Plain, leave all behind him, including his record ? 
We do not know. We shall never know. ** I think 
there is a way . . ." he writes, and then — silence. 
Or is it that, no longer able to deny his hands their 
appointed work, he stole out timorously from his conceal- 
ment and made his way towards the Warren ; and the 
Boss, roaming hatchet in hand through the rayons^ 
beside himself with fury and chagrin, seeking everywhere 
victims from among the cowering Scientists to appease 
his unholy temper, came upon him suddenly and before 

he had time Or did he merely starve to death in 

his lurking-place ? 

We shall never know. There is no evidence one way 
or the other. 

Nor have we any further knowledge of the condition 
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•of things in the rayons while Muddock was at grips 
with the Gruntleite Company. 

The veil is lifted for us ever so little by these few 
pages of careful, methodical handwriting. The grim 
picture is displayed for a moment. And then it is hidden 
again. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

RUIN stared Muddock in the face, ruin unmistak- 
able, inevitable and absolute. 

It is hard for one who has been accustomed to 
•exercise unlimited sway over thousands of his fellow- 
men to be reduced to impotency; hard for one who 
has controlled unnumbered millions of money to have to 
•debate the diflference, as expressed in the stamp, between 
a letter and a post-card. 

It is hard for the chief teller (whatever that may be) 
of the Bank of England to condescend to supervise the 
sixpenny turnstile at the Scarboro* Cricket Ground : 
hard for the swimmer who has trained for several 
summers to swim the Channel against all-comers to fill 
the post of second attendant at the Camberwell Baths: 
hard for the County Councillor who in the afternoon has 
voted six figures enthusiastically for an abstract principle 
to stoop to raid the children's farthing-box in the evening 
against the gas company's second demand note. 

But such was Muddock's position. At first he had 
squandered his untold resources in the purchase of local 
authorities, judges, lawyers, and even mere manual 
bravos ; then followed a period of wild advertisement, 
when every purchaser of a pound of carnine was offered 
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his (or her) choice of a drawing-room suite or a life 
policy for ;^5oo. The last stage was when half the 
metropolitans were alimented free of cost on the simple 
condition that they bought nothing from the Barnes 
Company or its retailers. 

And Muddock had failed, not as yet in the vulgar 
Carey Street sense, but in the deeper significance that 
he, a man of infinite resources, that had brooked no 
obstacle, of unlimited talents, that had compelled success 
for decades, had now thrown his final pair and had 
turned up the dog. He sat alone, deserted, in his inner 
room, round which the silent rayons seemed to hiss 
the word " Defeat," his head sunk on his ample chesty 
his arms by his comfortable sides, his portly form 
huddled in the revolving chair, once the sign and 
symbol of his multifarious activities. 

The door opened, and Petruski stood upon the 
threshold. The Boss glared at him for a second and 
then sprang at him. 

** You 1 " he yelled. " Oh, our braces ! We are 
saved ! '* And his long-pent-up emotion finding a 
vent at last, he burst into a hurricane of weeping. 

Petruski's return could mean but one thing — that 
he had solved the mystery of gruntleite. 

The spy rc^mained just inside the door, a vacant 
smile playing about his mouth, his hand nervously 
smoothing down his hair. As Vespertilia went to 
Harringay, so he had come back to Ealing, for one 
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reason only — he had nowhere else to go. Thus in 
the bad old days of the Australian convict settlements 
the escaped felon would totter back, after weeks of 
wandering in the bush, into the clutches of the Justice 
which he had risked his life to evade, rather than endure 
any longer the terrors of that foodless, waterless, track- 
less desert. Petruski knew that he was in for a bad 
time, but he preferred cremation to life outside the 
Muddock Block, for the Grunlleite Company had seen 
to it that where he went he should be known. 

The world, which in the hey-day of his power had 
grovelled at his feet, now, when Muddock bonds were 
waste paper, paid him back what it owed him. He 
had been put to the "horn** as surely as any outlaw 
of the Middle Ages. 

Did he hope that by some miracle he would find 
speech or the power of writing, to impart to his employer 
the perfect knowledge of gruntleite stored up in his 
mind ? Or was it the madness of despair that brought 
him back ? 

The questions remain unanswered. 

" Well ? ** roared the Boss. " Well ? *' 

Petruski made a sound something like the rattling 
of a stick along a row of iron railings. 

<* Speak ! ** howled Muddock. " Tell us. What have 
you found out? Speak, you loofah! Will you drive 
us mad ? ** 
. Petruski opened his lips and emitted a tolerable 
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imitation of water being poured from a carafe which 
is held upside down. 

Muddock kept his hands off him, for he knew that his 
own last chance would perish with this man. He put a 
fearful restraint upon himself, and did no more than dance 
upon the table till he had reduced it to matchwood. 

" Come," he bellowed, " we will be patient with you. 
Now, no nonsense, Petruski. Do you bring any infor- 
mation that will help us against these hoodoos ? " 

Petruski's reply was very like a coffee-grinder at work. 
He also pointed to his mouth and shook his head. Tears 
of vexation stood in his eyes, for he was wildly anxious 
to utter his precious secret. 

"Curse you, sir," thundered Muddock, «« don't do that ! 
We are a patient man, but by Dome and Biffel if you 
don't answer us instantly we *11 have your life." 

A sound as of shivering glass came from Petruski. It 
was his way of intimating that he was doing his best 
and begging Mr. Muddock to excuse him if he was a 
little slow of speech. 

** We give you five seconds to make up your mind," 
declared the Boss in a dreadful voice. "Five blessed 
seconds. After that it will be too late to say your 
prayers." 

Petruski made the sort of whispering sound that comes 
from cards when they are being rapidly dealt. He then 
seemed to be tearing linen. Finally his mainspring 
appeared to give way. 
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Muddock regarded him more closely. 

" This is an odd, new language you *ve been learning, 
Petruski," he shouted. " What in thunder *s the matter 
with you. Seems as if you can't speak — what ? " 

The spy shook his head rapidly several times. 

"Ah! that's it, is it? Well, then, you can write. 
Come here." 

Petruski, shaking his head the while, advanced to the 
table and picked up the pen. He had fully made up his 
mind to put down the words : " I have never learned to 
write. Please excuse me." 

But instead of this he found that he had laboriously 
scrawled across the sheet the following sentence : — 

" Bilj rclmupgr thl ptr gtsgmnz." 

Muddock studied this for quite a minute. 

" Can't you write it in English ? " he demanded. 

Petruski took hold of the pen, fervently wishing to 
write "I have done so." 

But what he achieved read thus: — 




" What the devil," cried Muddock, " do you mean by 
this clowning ? We have come almost to an end of our 
patience. But you shall have one more chance." 
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Petniski, in an extremity of terror, thought (in 
Romany), •« I must try picture writing. I will beg him 
for mercy." 

So he drew the following sketch — 




meaning all the while to make a man (himself) in an 
attitude of supplication ; but at the last moment his 
freakish pen added ten little strokes on its own account, 
and the result was as under: — 




The Boss sprang to his feet with a howl of rage, and 
reached for his rifle ; but the spy, who knew that he had 
sinned past forgiveness, hit him with all his strength in 
the abdomen and bolted for his life. 

Muddock sank back in his chair, moaning feebly. 
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This was the last straw. That his financial ruin was 
certain, that his power in the land was gone, that his 
projects were all come to naught, that his enemies were 
triumphing at every point, that his Scientists had fled 
(such as he had not slaughtered in his blind passion), 
that his workmen had quitted him, that in the whole 
gigantic building no work was going on, that his 
domestics had given him notice ; all these things were 
nothing when weighed in the balance against the 
shattering grief of his faithful spy's desertion. And 
with a blow I 

He turned dully to the task of balancing his assets 
and liabilities. 

After twenty minutes* half-hearted calculation he laid 
down his pen and shook both fists at the sky impotently. 
He was at the end of his resources. He had not a 
quarter of a million in the world. 

He was too much dispirited to blow his cornet-a-piston. 

•* Then," he said aloud (tremendously aloud), " if we 
can't beat them, we will destroy them. We have still a 
little money left. We will devote it to wiping these 
3wine out. They defy us, do they? We'll show 'em. 
We will set the Trades on 'em. By glucose and coal-tar, 
by chalk and margarine, we will." 

He touched a button, and almost instantly his valet, 
the only member of his household who remained faithful 
to him, appeared. 

**The airship, Charles," he thundered. 
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F. Are we not losing sight of our feminine interest ? 

C. / had hoped so. You don't mean to say you want to 
drag in that woman again, 

F, I thought we had settled all that. You have agreed ta 
her. We have a lot about Jier already, and we must go on with 
her. We cannot discard her now, or we shall have tlie critics 
down upon us like a hundred of bricks 

C, Do you know what a hundred of bricks is ? 

F, for being unable to sustain the characters that we 

ourselves 

C, Oh, never mifui about me! 

F, These courteous interruptions of yours are apt to be 
beside the mark, I say that they will expect sofne more about her 
pretty soon. Would you have titem forget who the deuce site is ? 

C, Yes, 

F, You are an ass ! 

C, I shall leave you till you can control yourself, 

F, Come, William, I perceive that your legacy has indeed 
put new heart into you. Perhaps you will not mind now if I 
ask you to let me have 

C, Of course there is always some delay about these things, 
I do not expect to touch my money for another month at least. 
I am very sorry, 

F, Not a word, my dear boy. Come, we must do some- 
thing to celebrate this stroke of good fortune, I will get a box 
if you will wire Enid, 

C, I don't think slie will care about coming all the way to 
town just for a theatre, 
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F, Naturally I shall expect you both to dine with us- 
Celeste was saying only this morning that she has seen nothing 
of your wife for months. We will make it the Cafh Royal. 

C. Thank yoUy John ; we shall be delighted, 

F, It *ll do you good to have an evening off. To-morrow 
you will come fresh to Chapter XVIII. 

C, y«, and I will see that your VespertUia gets a look in,. 
Good-bye for the present^ John, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

•** p AMSBOTHAM has just 'phoned,'* said Lucy, 
A^ "that he won't be home to luncheon. He is 
kept at the office, as he must get out a special number 
this afternoon. There is something very exciting 
happening sombwhere, he says." 

*« What is it ? " asked Vespertilia, not unnaturally. 

**I'm sure I, don't know, dear. I never read those 
stupid special correspondents. It had something to do 
with your father, I think." 

" Has he filed his petition ? " asked Vespertilia, as she 
selected a large gruntomato and began to slice it up. 
•" Why don't you try one of these ? " she added. 
"Walter is to be congratulated most heartily on this 
line." 

*' Walter ? " echoed Lucy. " Has it got to Walter 
now ? " 

" Only in thought," said Vespertilia. ** I may as well 
tell you, Lucy, that I am going to marry Mr. Gr untie. 
My duty to Science demands it, for I feel that our 
children will be capable of any discovery." 

" Darling," said Lucy, with an enthusiasm that was 
truly womanly, ** you have made me very happy by this 
news. And Walter — Mr. Gruntle — 
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**Oh, he knows nothing about it. I shall tell him 
one of these days, of course. But to talk of more 
interesting matters, can you not remember what this 
news about papa is ? " 

" Ramsbotham didn't say." 

" Then," said Vespertilia, " I think 1 11 call up the 
Bio." She placed a coin in the slot, played the word 
*^ Muddock " on the little keyboard of the apparatus, and 
resumed the cutting of her pseudo-fruit (or vegetable). 

At once the square of ground-glass which stood above 
the keyboard became peopled with figures, and the news 
indicator began to clack : — 

"Saul among the Prophets, or Muddock in the 
Midlands," they read. *' Latest move of the Ealing 
spectre. He preaches a crusade against gruntleite. 
Exciting scenes. Six hundred thousand out-of-works 
marching upon Barnes. Several more coming." 

What does Vespertilia behold ? 

A sea of men on a hill-side. A sea of men across which 
from time to time roll great billows of emotion — billows 
which seem to rise somewhere in the midst of the throng 
and thence travel, surging and heaving, to its farthest 
limits. 

It is a crowd of workmen. They are squat, ill-shaped, 
ill-clad. Their faces are coarse, ignorant and brutal, 
alive with passion and pinched with hunger. They are 
of the lowest type of humanity, the type which asks for 
nothing but work and food for themselves and their 
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wives and children. Tbey live wholly in the present. 
For the future of the race they care nothing. To their 
utter selfishness the claims of posterity have nothing to 
say. Their sole concern is to fill their maws now . . . 
now . . . now. Great economic truths £ail unheeded on 
their ears. It is useless to tell them that, though they 
may starve, their great-grandchildrrai will live in luxury. 
They reck not of the Golden Treasury of the Sages. 
Altruism is foreign to their natures. If only they may 
satisfy their own degraded lust for food they will readily 
forego the rarer pleasure of knowing that coming 
generations may be happier because of th^ suifering. 
They are out of work. That is all they know ; that is 
the only economic truth which weighs with them. They 
are hungry, but they will not swallow argumoits. They 
cannot be fed with reason. 

Their faces are turned upwards. Their united gaze is 
concentrated upon that central point where the waves of 
excitement, which pass across and across them, take 
their origin. They are looking at an airship, which 
hangs motionless about eighteen feet above the ground. 
In it are two men. One of them, who sits by the 
controlling gear, is dressed in the quiet, unobtrusive 
costume of a body-servant to a wealthy man. The 
other stands and seems to be speaking to the crowd. A 
huge man, with wild hair and glaring eyes; a man of 
savage, whirlwind gestures; a man, one wotdd say, of 
enormous lung power. Every word that he is saying 
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seems to be audible in the utmost ends of this stupendous 
concourse of people, for there are no signs of inattention 
even among those who are farthest away from him, and 
every face in the crowd expresses at the same moment 
precisely the same passion. And what are these passions ? 
Hate, fury, cruelty, revenge, triumph, despair, these and 
a thousand like them are there reflected as in a mirror. 

The speech comes to an end. The crowd brandish their 
fists aloft. They seem to cheer. The man in the airship 
stretches out his arm, pointing, as if he gives an order. 
They imitate his gesture. They too point all in on^ 
direction. 

The fans of the airship begin to revolve, and as it 
travels slowly above the ocean of faces the speaker 
draws handfuls of money from a sack which lies beside 
him and scatters it amongst the people. 

They grow frantic with excitement. They fight for 
the coins as they roll among their feet. They strike each 
other furiously. They trample each other under foot. 
The scene becomes too horrible to witness. 

Lucy faints, but Vespertilia gazes on. 

She knows that it is her father who, with the light of 
an unholy and hideous joy in his eye, casts his gold far 
and wide over the throng with one hand, as with the 
other he points ever remorselessly to the South. 

So the airship moves over the mass of people until 
the gold sack is exhausted. Muddock picks it up in 
both hands and holds it from him mouth downwards. 
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He shakes it Then he hurls it away, and once more 
makes a passionate directing gesture. 

The airship is poised over a high-road, which the eye 
can follow to the horizon, where, a thin white ribbon, it 
vanishes over the crest of a distant hill. It is along this 
road that Muddock is pointing. The people gather 
beneath the airship and seem to listen to some last 
words of furious denunciation. Their faces grow bestial 
with savagery. They leap into the air howling. They tear 
down the few stunted trees that stand by the roadside 
and break them up into clubs. Knives are brandished. 

A man steps forward, bearing a banner which has been 
hastily improvised out of the seven pocket-handkerchiefs 
which the crowd is able to furnish. It is laid flat on the 
ground. A second man approaches carrying a brush and 
a paint pot. He bends down for a moment and works 
with broad, rapid strokes. Next instant the banner is 
raised aloft. On it are the words: 

**To Barnes and Glory." 

A man with a drum and a boy with a penny whistle 
stand on the road. The drummer raises his arm; the 
boy places the whistle to his lips. The drummer's stick 
descends, and they swing off together. The banner- 
bearer falls into step behind them, and in his track the 
whole mighty concourse moves off as one man, obedient 
to the compelling power of the great finger that points, 
points, points, down the London Road. 
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The picture vanished. 

"Dear me," said Vespertilia, "papa is showmg his^ 
teeth. I wonder how long those people will take to get 
to London, Lucy ? " 

But Lucy did not speak. She was still unconscious. 

Vespertilia cut her corshapes with the carving knife and 
threw some water over her, and presently the poor, weak 
thing revived. 

" Oh, Vespertilia ! " she said. 

"I thought you would say that,'* said Vespertilia. 
" Well, if you 're all right I think I '11 get on with my 
lunch. Hullo, there goes papa! These people do give 
one value for one's money, I must say." 

The bio-machine had begun to work again. These 
words appeared: 

" Muddock wastes no time. Off to Bradford now." 

And as they looked at the picture frame a wide 
expanse of moor and hill came into view, and across 
the sky there fled an airship. 

* * * * n- 

Ramsbotham Jewel sat in his chair staring fascinated 
at the message that was growing beneath his eyes. Miles 
away Markheim, his special correspondent in Burtou, 
was gabbling picturesque English at one end of a private 
wire, and here in the Ventilator office it was flowing off" 
the type of the telegrammaphone on to paper at one 
hundred and fifty words per minute : — 

" Two thousand unemployed beer-extractors from this 
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town," said the despatch, ** have this evening set out for 
Barnes. They are utterly reckless, armed to the teeth, 
mad with fury, and have sworn to make an end of the 
gruntleite factory and murder everyone connected with 
the industry there carried on. The country is roused 
from end to end. The Gruntleite Company have, it is 
feared, overstepped their limit, and, by attracting to 
themselves the whole manufacture of every article of 
trade, they have at last brought upon themselves the 
awful rage of the people. The situation is extremely 
grave, and there is little doubt that important develop- 
ments may be looked for at an early date. 

^^ Later. Mr. Muddock reached here this afternoon 
about 15.3 in his now notorious airship the Stormy 
Petrol. He harangued the workmen of the town at 
considerable length, in the style which he has adopted at 
all the meetings held during this tour, urging them to 
strike one blow, now or never, in defence of their rights 
and liberties. With falsehood, rhodomontade and 
largesse, he worked them up to a state of frenzy against 
the Barnes factory, and wound up with an exhortation to 
march upon London in their thousands, and root out the 
-cause of their present starvation. 

" Later. It is rumoured that Mr. Muddock will arrive 

here this morning or afternoon to address the working 

men of Burton upon the commercial crisis which 

-environs us. The reports which have reached this town 

^concerning the broadcast scattering of money at his 
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meeting, make it thought that this gathering will be 
largely attended. The men are in a wicked mood and 
ripe for mischief. They feel, too, that if the workers of 
the North of England are to march upon London, there 
by sheer weight of numbers to crush this industry which, 
so much to their disadvantage, has recently grown up at 
Barnes, the men of Burton should be there if possible 
before the rest, to gather what loot they may, ere the 
numbers become too great. 

*^ Later. The meeting is to be held on the Town Moor. 
Already many hundreds of people are waiting about, but 
Mr. Muddock is not expected till some time after mid-day. 

*^ Later. Mr. Muddock left in his airship at half-past 
sixteen. His destination is said to have been Uttoxeter." 

The machine stopped. Then it began again. 

"Hello! Hello! Are you there. Ventilator? This 
is Lichfield. Seven hundred hair-spinners have just left 
this town en route for Barnes." 

" Hello ! Hello ! ** It was Leeds calling up the 
Ventilator to tell the news of the departure of three 
thousand ivory-moulders sworn to level the gruntleite 
factory with the earth. 

The messages that the machine was clicking out 
became broken and incoherent, as Jewel's correspondents 
in twenty Northern towns fought for the possession of the 
receiving tablet. Scraps of dispatches appeared : " I 'm 
Sheffield . . two thousand five hundred sugar . . . 
Hello ! . • forty thousand out-of-works have just passed 
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. • . Darlingt ... six hundred jam . . . bound by 
horrible oaths . . . Mudd . . . Tuesday, 9.15 . . . 
Shrewsbury, ninety currant - catchers ... he is 
expected . . Hello! . . . to kill everyone . . . estimated 
at twenty thousand . . . money which he dispersed . . . 
armed with razors . . . the airship was seen going in a 
north-westerly . . . grave fears are entert . . . passions 
let loose upon . . . before it is too late ..." Jewel, with 
a lamentable cry, switched them all oflf, and the type- 
wheel ceased its wild dance upon the paper. He buried 
his face in his hands to think — to think. 

Here was a situation which demanded the best that 
was in him if justice were to be done to it in his 
columns. His duty bade him dictate a glowing leader, 
a full column and a half, for this day's third number. It 
was an unparalleled opportunity for his gift of vivid 
language. People would want to see how the Literary 
Newspaper dealt with this terrific manifestation of the 
proletariat's wrath. 

The editorial Unotypist sat before his keyboard with 
raised hands, expecting the stream to begin flowing at 
any minute. 

He coughed once or twice politely, and glanced at the 
clock. In thirty minutes the time-ball would fall and the 
printing machines would begin their uproar. He ventured 
even to remark, " Don't you think, sir, that we should 
get a move on ? " But Jewel was deaf. 

The man was in a cold terror. His brain was numb 
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His tongue was dry. He felt as if he had corns on his 
vocal chords. He could not dictate. He closed his eyes 
tightly. He pressed his knuckles upon his lids/ striving 
vainly to shut out the nightmare vision which assailed 
him. 

He seemed to stand upon a high place and around him 
England was spread. The view which he obtained was 
of unexampled amplitude. It was one to excite the 
admiration of the dullest tourist, for it comprised no 
less than fifty-three counties, the country indeed in its 
entirety. And as he looked the land seemed alive, for 
as far as the eye could travel it crawled with an army 
unnumbered as the sands of the sea. A vast uncount- 
able host. A sea of men beyond reckoning. From 
every side they were converging upon the hill where 
Jewel stood, and their white, drawn faces were set 
towards him and their eyes were fixed upon him and 
hate looked at him out of their eyes — out of their eyes, 
their wolfish eyes. And he knew that these were the 
Trades of England, the Trades that gruntleite had thrown 
out of work, the Trades that had starved while he and 
his partners had grown rich, the Trades that were coming 
to settle accounts with Barnes. The Trades of England. 
. • • • • 

And still they came on. 

• • • • • 

The earth beneath his feet shook under their tread, 
but not a voice was raised among them. Tramp, tramp, 
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tramp, this was all he heard. It beat upon his brain 
till he could have shrieked for the agony of it. 

• • • • • 

He could see their fingers opening and closing. 
Spasmodically. With intention. 
And still they came on. 

Tramp ! Tramp I Tramp ! 

..... 

There was something in the northern sky that moved 

hither and thither, wheeling, circling, stopping, going on 

again. And wherever it stopped fresh hordes rose up 

out of the earth and pressed on towards him. 
. . • • . 

Was it a bird ? 

. . • . • 

Tramp ! Tramp ! 

... . • • 

Or an airship ? 

. . • . . 

Tramp! 

Now the human wave lipped the base of the hill. 

They were coming up. 

• • • • . 

Tramp ! Tramp ! Tramp ! 

..... 

Tramp ! Tramp ! 

..... 

Tramp ! Tr ! 
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F. This is very poor stuff* 

C. Thanh you. You have ruined my ejfect. 

F. You *re asking for it, you know. Let me tell you that 
your effect, as yon call it, is disastrous. You 7/ kUl the hook 
stone dead if you go on that way. The public won't stand if 
from you. One would imagine that you were Bart Kennedy — 
you and your tramping ! 

C. You suggest, I believe, that I am a plagiarist now. 

F. I suggest nothing, I only entreat you to abandon this 
deplorable way of telling a story. 

C, I abandon the story altogether. I have endured too much 
from you already, I resign. Finish the thing in your own way. 

F, It is the sign of a small mind to resent honest criticism. 
What I said was wholly in the interests of our joint work. 
Would you rather receive a friendly word of advice now or be 
flayed alive by the reviewers ? 

C. Good-bye ! 

F, I am sorry you should think it necessary to take this line. 

C, Where the devil is my hat ? 

F, We are now within sight of the end of this hook. 
Another two or three chapters will wind it up. Are you going 
to throw away six months* solid work because of a hit of faithful 
criticism ? You will remember that we agreed to be perfectly 
frank about each other's work. I expressly recollect your saying 
that you would welcome adverse comment from me. 

C, My sense of hospitality has perhaps been overstrained. 

F, I may have been a little untactful. If so, I beg your 
forgiveness. When do vou expect that legacy to he paid ? 
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C. Say no more, I was hasty. But own that you were 
too ahrupty John, You might at least have refrained from 
stopping me in the middle of a word^ 

F, I was too abrupt ; I own it freely, 

C, That *s all rights then. 

F. And we are as we were. 




A voice seemed to come thinly through the thunder 
of that Tramp — tramp — tramp. 

The editorial linotypist was speaking — 

"Mr. Jewel. We have only ten minutes. Pardon 
me reminding you." 

The Hatto*s vision of the Trades faded from Jewel's 
eyes. The tramp of their feet died away as the roar 
of the tunnel falls to comparative silence when the 
train comes out into the open. He took his hands from 
his face and gazed round him. He saw walls. He saw 
tables and chairs. Real, tangible things. He saw the 
unintelligent features of his assistant. 

With a tremendous effort of will he banished the 
thought of the advancing army of labour and pulled 
himself together to fill his column and a half. 

" Ten minutes ? " he said. " Ten minutes, Mr. Beattie ? 
Why that is always ten minutes." 
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Having thus collected his powers, he began his race 
with time. 

He dictated a column and a quarter of arresting 
head-lines, one quarter column of special correspondence, 
dating it from Hanley, and won in a canter with forty 
seconds in hand. 

He was rightly considered the first journalist of his 
day. 

But the work was barely done, the printing machines 
downstairs had barely begun to roar, ere he had seized 
his hat and had left the editorial room. He sprang 
upon the nearest circular platform, and without a change 
was carried to Barnes. 

Bean, Gruntle, and Meager were in Bean's room, 
knee-deep in the anonymous letters which had that 
morning come by post. They were diverting themselves 
with the perusal of these documents. 

" Ah ! " cried Bean as the editor entered, " here is a 
literary expert. Jewel, we have as much abstruse 
correspondence to-day as if it were a missing word 
competition. Look here. What do you think of that ? " 

He handed Jewel a coarse sheet of paper, on which 
was drawn a rough outline sketch, as under — 
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Beneath it was written the sentence, ** Yore number^iz 

' A. 

up. Sined, The Comity.*' 

"This is even better," he added, spreading out for 
Jewel's inspection the crude design which follows — 



GooosY 




Me6tR. 



'< Here,'' be said, " the artist's hand is more surely 



seen. 



t» 



\\ V 




1* ^i j/|>- / 
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"And here," he went on, "is something that yoa ought 
not to miss." 




fo Xne ' 



7^ 




Jewel went as white as a naturally swarthy complexion 
would let him. A cold sweat broke out upon him, 
making the blacklead compound which decorated his 
scalp to bubble curiously. 

" Pooh ! " he said. " No one is such a fool as to ever 
take any notice of these mauvais plaisanteries. I treat 
them with the contempt which they deserve. Are there 
any more about me ? " 
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-** Lots," said Bean. " Here, for example." 



^^t^ L&4>el^ 



" And this." 
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" I thiDk," added Bean, " that this last is a very 
spirited bit of work." 

" P — p — pooh ! " said Jewel. 

" ADd look here," said Bean. " This is the best yet." 
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"B — b— bah!" said Ramsbotham. "I sc — c — com 
it." 

** You are the bravest man alive,** said Bean 
admiringly. "I knew we could rely on you. You 
will not desert us. You will stick to the ship.** 

"Iwill/* cried Jewel, **as Israel is my judge, I 
will.** 

Till this moment, amidst the chaos of doubts and 
fears which assailed his mind, the thought of his 
private yacht now lying at Erith in the Thames had 
not intruded. He marvelled at his folly in staying 
so long in England. 

" Yes,** he cried, ** I mean to certainly stick to the 
ship.** 

** When will the first lot get to London ? ** asked 
Bean. 

"To-morrow evening,** replied Jewel. He spoke 
quite calmly now. It is strange how a noble resolution, 
boldly taken, will strengthen and sustain a man. ** The 
earliest to, I believe, start,** he continued, **were the 
mahogany-stainers of Colchester, and they have been 
upon the road now two days and a half. To-night 
they camp at Epping, and they will reach the Marble 
Arch to-morrow at eighteen precisely, where they are 
to at once be photographed. But of course they will 
make no move until the other Trades arrive. Cela va 
sans dire" 

** I think we can count on three clear days,*' said 
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Bean, *^ before any attack need be feared. Meanwhile, 
Gruntle, have you any suggestion to make ? " 

** I have here," said Walter, taking something from 
his pocket, " a toothpick. I made it this morning out of 
some waste which I picked up in the tortoise-shell room. 
I think we should get this on the market instantly.'* 

" It is not a question, my dear fellow," replied Bean 
indulgently — he recognised and reverenced the passion 
for scientific advance which consumed, to the exclusion 
of everything else, the energies of his colleague's brain — 
'* it is not a question now of putting out a new line of 
goods. We have to consider something of even greater 
importance to ourselves than the most economical and 
popular method of utilising a by-product. We are up 
against a very much tougher proposition. We have 
to find some way of avoiding annihilation at the hands 
<5^ a gigantic number of strong and infuriated men. 
When it comes to a question of dying " 

** Dyeing ? " murmured Gruntle, as he turned his 
toothpick in his fingers and examined it critically. 
**Yes, we could dye it green, and it would make 
capital stems for daffodils in the spring." 

Bean turned from him with a shrug. 

** Meager," he said, ** we shall get nothing from 
Gruntle that can help us. What do you say ? " 

" I say smash 'em ! " replied the Electrician, with a 
hideous contortion. 

" So do I," said Bean. ** By all means. But how ? " 
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** Turn the power on *em." 

" Excellent. But again, how ? " 

" Same as we fixed Barney Petruski." 

** Can you do it ? " cried Bean. 

"Easy as Fa = 4ng = 4n^a. I shall want four miles 
of copper wire, though, to-night. Tie it along the walls, 
and there you are ! " 

** Gruntle, we want four miles of copper wire," said 
Bean. " Can you make it by to-night ? " 

" Don't talk," said Gruntle, " I 'm thinking. There is 
a difficulty about making this material into daffodil 
stems. The shreds which escape during the second 
tortoise-shell process can be readily rolled into short 
lengths, but anything over six inches is out of the 
question. And as you know, the public will have its 
narcissi in long-necked vases. I do not know why. But 
it is so, and it is a suicidal policy to disregard the settled 
preferences of the public." 

" Wake up," shouted Bean. " Drop your blessed 
daffodils for a moment. We want four miles of copper 
wire at once. This is no time for fooling about with 
spring flowers. They aren't of importance." 

Walter Gruntle answered him in these noble words — 

** To the investigator, sir, everything is of importance." 

" Excuse me," he went on, " I must look into this at 
once," and he shuffled out of the room. 

"It's no use," said Meager. "When once he gets 
started on the track of a new adaptation nothing will 
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take him oflF it. He would follow it though hell gaped 
for him." 

"As I hope it will," said Bean, who was out of temper. 

**We can only wait,'* continued Meager, **till he has 
made up his mind. After all, we have three days.'* 

" Yes," said Bean. " Where is Jewel ? " he asked. 

But Jewel had slipped out during the discussion, and 
was already well on his way to Erith via Harringay. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THOUGH Vespertilia was now in more than affluent 
circn instances — her revenues from her holdings in 
the Barnes business being enormous and increasing daily 
— she did not forsake the friends who had welcomed her, 
an outcast from her father's house. She might have 
offered herself an establishment of her own in any 
one of the most desirable residential neighbour- 
hoods in London — Kingsway, Parson's Green, the 
Bums Embankment itself (that superb riverside boule- 
vard which illustrated the Surrey shore from Lambeth 
to London Bridge) — any of these were within the 
compass of her purse. And yet she remained at 
Harringay. 

A girl of few needs and simple tastes, she found the 
plain home-life of the Jewels thoroughly to her mind. 
She could reckon her living expenses at the twelve 
centits weekly which she paid to Lucy. She had her 
own rooms, and saw as much or as little of her hosts as 
she pleased. Having in London no friends whom she 
wished to visit, it did not irk her to live beyond the five- 
mile radius. For shops she had no craving, and, making 
her own gowns and millinery (with dire effect), she did 
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not miss those exquisite hours which young women are 
wont to pass at their modiste's. 

Yes, Vespertilia stayed on in Harringay. 

But on the morning following the events which we 
have just recorded she descended to an empty boudoir. 
Now it was Lucy's invariable custom to spend the hours 
between ten and thirteen in an easy chair perusing the day's 
allowance of the feuilletons which were always running 
in the eight newspapers which came to the house. Some 
of these journals were delivered four, some six, some 
eight, and some sixteen times a day (for Lucy eschewed 
the hourlies as being too ephemeral). The plots of all 
these stories were highly intricate, and it would have 
tried the brain of a Morphy or a Steinitz to keep track of 
more than perhaps five of them at the same time. Yet 
Lucy never failed to read every word of her feuilletons^ 
and though she never knew who the characters of whom 
she read might be or what they had done in the past, or 
cared very much what they might do in the future, she 
would have been lost for an occupation had the news- 
papers not come. 

So when Vespertilia entered the boudoir and found it 
deserted by its mistress, she leaped to the conclusion that 
Lucy was ill and in bed. 

She tip-toed down the passage to Lucy's room and 
listened at the door. 

No sound. 

She knocked. 
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No answer. 

She opened the door and went in. 

Nobody. 

Nor had the bed been slept in. Or if it had it had 
been made again. 

The canary, which served Lucy in lieu of a child, was 
not in its cage by the window. There was no cage for 
it to be in. 

The room was in a state of wild confusion. Dresses^ 
false hair, lingerie, stockings and hats lay all about the 
floor. Drawers were open and their contents were in 
chaos, as if hands had hunted wildly among them for 
things which they could not find. There was a parasol 
on the washstand and a pair of boot-trees on the writing 
desk. A powder puff, a hare's foot, and a half-empty 
box of chocolates lay with a pair of pink stays on 
the window seat. A garter was lying beside the 
calorifere. 

" Ah ! " said Vespertilia, and her nostrils dilated. 
" It would seem an evasion." 

She pressed the button which summoned the house- 
maid. 

No housemaid came. 

At her second call — nothing. 

She appealed to the butler through the appropriate 
medium. 

The butler was conspicuous by his absence. 

She stepped out into the passage and called first 
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** Harriet '* and then " Pogson." But Harriet and 
Pogson gave no sign. 

She became aware of a stillness in the place. 

** Ah 1 " she said for the second time, and her eyes 
sparkled. 

She passed quickly through every room in the build- 
ing, and knew herself alone in all that great house. 

And not a word of explanation. 

No one but a paying guest who has been similarly 
treated can appreciate the sensations which this dis- 
covery aroused within Vespertilia's breast. Suddenly 
there came a clamour at the front door. Someone was 
beating wildly upon its panels. And a voice hoarse 
with emotion was shouting through the letter-box: 
** Mr. Jewel, Mr. Jewel, Mr. Jewel, sir ! " She went 
downstairs and opened the door. On the threshold 
stood a young man with some very rough hair on his 
head, dressed negligently and partially in tweedette. 
He was in his shirt sleeves and his face was dirtier 
than Vespertilia had imagined a face could be. 

** The sub-editor's compliments, miss," he gasped, 
" and please where in 'ell is Mr. Jewel, sir ? We goes to 
press in thirteen minutes, and we 'aven't so much as a 
ninch for the first column." 

" Mr. Jewel is not here," said Vespertilia. 

The young man gave a wail of despair and fled back 
in the direction of the Ventilator offices. 

** I wonder," said Vespertilia, " if the sub-editor will 
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rise to the occasion ? Meanwhile, I think they should 
know about this at Barnes." 

She called up the gruntleite factory by telephone, 
but all she heard was an intermittent buzzing sound. 

At her second trial Bean himself answered her call. 

" I know," he said ; ** we have been aware of it for 
some minutes. The Ventilator has just rung us up. 
They are mad for copy." 

" He has bolted," said Vespertilia. " The cad ! " 

" It looks very like that. Your father has scared him 
away. But it is at these times that we learn who are our 
friends. Quilliam too has deserted us. His conscience 
is over tender for commerce. And St. John — we have no 
news of him. But Gruntle and Meager and I mean 
to see it through." 

" And I ! " cried the brave girl. 

** No," said Bean. " No. You are a woman. You 
can take no part in all that is to happen. Heaven only 
knows the issue. For it is useless to disguise from you 
the fact that we are in a very tight place. A few miles 
of copper wire would save us." He rapidly sketched 
for her the plan of defence which Meager had formed. 
** And this copper wire," he concluded, ** we cannot get, 
because " 

** Because?" she asked. 

" No matter," he replied. 

** I insist." 

" Well, Walter will not make it for us. He is engaged 
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on an investigation, and, do what we may, we cannot 
wean him from it. He is hopelessly unpractical, I fear. 
There is but one person — but, again, no matter.** 

*• You think I might be of service." 

** No — no. That was not my meaning. And yet 1 

But I will not hear of your coming to this place. No, 
you must stay away at all costs. The Trades are already 
gathering, I learn, on the Embankment, and your father 
is expected to-morrow from the North to lead them to 
their attack upon us. Make your peace with him " 

** Never ! ** cried Vespertilia. ** I would sooner die. I 
shall come right along and hustle Mr. Gruntle for 
you.** 

** No — no,'* cried Bean. ** You shall not incur this 
risk, though Walter could save us ** 

" I *m coming,*' she said, and rang off. 

She put on a hat and went to Barnes, 

Bean met her, his face full of anxiety, and after 
pressing her hand warmly told her of Gruntle. 

** He is completely absorbed,** he said. " This investi- 
gation upon which he is now engaged seems a peculiarly 
intricate one. At any other time we could rejoice to 
think that his marvellous mind is grappling with a 
question of true importance, yet at this crisis in our 
affairs one wishes that it were not so. We want copper 
wire ; he offers us a daffodil stem.*' 

She said, "Walter would cheerfully sacrifice every- 
thing, even life, for truth's sake.*' 
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** Yes," he replied, " but when his sacrifice involves 
everything, even the life, of his colleagues " 

" Take me to him,*' she said simply. 

He led her through the great factory to Gruntle's 
private laboratory. They found the young Savant seated 
among his test tubes busily occupied with the research 
which held him enthralled. He did not so much as 
glance up from the bench ; he was clearly ignorant of 
their presence at his elbow. His lips moved every now 
and then, and his nimble fingers never ceased from their 
labours. 

** He has continued like this," said Bean, " for many 
hours now. Nothing that we can do or say serves to 
turn him from his task. Until he discovers the perfect 
daffodil stem we must wait for the copper wire which 
would preserve us. With Walter all must yield to the 
pursuit of knowledge." 

** There is no money in daffodils," said Vespertilia 
loudly. 

Gr untie looked up quickly. 

" What 's that ? " he asked. 

** He is simply wasting his time," the girl went on. 
** Everyone knows that daffodils are no longer bought. 
They are a drug in the market. You can't dispose of 
three penn'orth nowadays." 

** Is that so ? " whispered Bean. 

** Of course not," she answered in an equally low- 
voice. Then bending close to Walter's ear she 
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shouted, " They are the most unfashionable flowers 
made." 

Gruntle rose from his chair. 

" In that case," he said, " this investigation is not of 
any value. I am not here to worry about unmarketable 
produce." 

** Now the demand for copper wire," continued 
Vespertilia, " is enormously in excess of the supply. 
We could work off three or four miles of copper wire 
most advantageously, couldn *t we, Bean ? ** 

" They are b^ging for it on their knees," said Bestfi, 
following her lead. ** I suppose there is no known 
commodity which can command a readier sale or a 
larger price just now than copper wire." 

" Then," said Gruntle, " why don't we make some ? 
Why don't we make a lot — miles of it ? " 

** Four miles of it," said Vespertilia. 

" I '11 set about it at once," cried Gruntle. *' It 's only 
the affair of twenty-six hours or so. Have you plenty 
of vermicelli material in stock. Bean ? " 

They were saved ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE dawn was clear and sweet after rain when 
Muddock came to Barnes. 
As he slipped along over the houses on his quarter 
speed, the succeeding beauties of Westminster, Belgravia, 
Chelsea, and Walham Green glittered wet in the sunlight. 
The river, as he crossed it to the Barnes peninsula, shone 
even more brightly, even more wetly. But Muddock's 
eyes were blind to all this fresh loveliness of the morning. 
They were fixed, in their customary baleful glare, upon 
that great structure, building, edifice or pile which was 
rushing towards him from out of the West, nearer and 
nearer with every beat of the airship's motor. 

F, You must have been drinking 

C. Damn it ! This is too much. 

F. I was going to say that you have been drinking from the 
Wells of English undefiled. All this about the airship in the 
last few chapters is out of " When the Sleeper Wakes,** 

C. That is a most improper observation, 

F. The airship is not a novelty, I wonder you care to use it. 

C. Give me the MS, I shall finish the book alone, I 
have had as much as I can stand of your reflections upon my 
originality, 
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F. / am sorry that you should take my criticisms in suck 
bad part, 

C. The MS., if you please, 

F, Here it is, William. 

C, You will hear from my solicitors. 

F. Before you go I should be glad — as I may not see yow 
again — if you would 

C, Here is your filthy money. 





Behind, on the Victoria and Burns Embankments, la)r 
the vast army which Muddock had gathered in the 
industrial North and sent Londonwards by the hundred 
thousand daily during the past fortnight. They waited 
his word only to move on Barnes. And then — well,, 
then there would be no more Gruntleite Company. 

But, while they slept off the excesses of the previous 
night, he wished to have a few words with Bean. Even 
yet it might be possible to bring his rivals to their cakea 
and lactine. 

He was now near enough to the enemy's- factory to 
distinguish the figures of men upon the walls and in the- 
open spaces between the square blocks of which the 
factory was composed. They were seated or standing 
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about idly. To gain a closer view he dropped a hundred 
feet, and, with the propelling fan hardly moving, set the 
aero upon a tour of the place. And as he looked, at an 
open door appeared a figure ; in its hand a cap, which it 
swung thrice. Instantly a tiny but enthusiastic cheer 
rose into the still air of the morning, and the whole 
place sprang into activity. Several men ran into the 
building, and the rest stationed themselves at short 
intervals between the doorway and the outer walls. 
The others disposed themselves along the ramparts, 
and waited alert and eager for what should happen. 

A man came out through the door, dragging something 
behind him. He was followed by a second and a third, 
all pulling at some object which to Muddock was quite 
invisible. Upon this object the men who were outside 
seemed to seize. They hauled on it in regular time as 
sailors haul on a rope. At every heave the end of it 
was caught by the man one place farther distant from 
the door, and in a very short time the impulse had 
travelled to the battlements. Soon every man in the 
place was hauling manfully. Muddock, training a 
strong telescope upon this phenomenon, gave an 
exclamation — 

" Copper wire, by the Great Gooseberry ! " he cried. 

And now it began to pour out from the other doors 
of the central block. 

Willing hands (as they are called) were there to 
•conduct it to its destination. The men of the factory 
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worked like men possessed, the women like women 
possessed, and the children (in so far as they worked) 
could not be distinguished from children possessed. 
A shouting (bass, soprano and squeaky) rose up to the 
ears of Simon Muddock as these people urged each 
other on to the toil. There was no hanging back 
amongst them. Each one seemed to live for one object 
only — to draw out the wire as it was spun and to fasten 
it securely to the top of the walls. Every pair of arms 
and every pair of legs save one (those of Arthur Webb, 
a button-finisher, who had lost both his lower limbs in 
a struggle with some machinery) were busily employed. 

It was indeed an animated scene. 

"We see," Muddock shouted to himself, **we see 
the game. They are by way of electrocuting us 
wholesale. That *s Meager. But they can't get ready 
for us in time. Why, we can have six hundred thousand 
men here by lunch, and another lot like that coming on 
all the afternoon. We can just walk over them. Now 
for a word or two with Mr. Blooming Bean, and our 
ultimatum, and then — we shall know what line to 
take." 

As he shouted a man looked up from his work, 
opened his mouth very wide, protruded his eyes in the 
direction of the airship, and let out a yell. Instantly 
a violent commotion broke forth among the workers. 
They left their tasks, they threw their arms into the 
air, pointing and gesticulating furiously, calling out 
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to tell each other to look and asking each the other 
if he saw it. 

Some of them fell on their knees and seemed to 
beg for mercy. Others kicked these cravens to their 
feet and shook indomitable fists at the foe. 

Muddock had every reason to be satisfied with the 
impression which he had created. He leaned upon the 
rail of the platform and permitted his terrifying glance 
to travel over the industrials. 

" They seem to be in . the devil of a pucker," he 
shouted. ** What *s wrong with them ? " 

**I think, sir,'* said Charles, the valet-aerostatist, "that 
they are, in a manner of speaking, apprehensive that 
you may purpose letting a bomb drop in their midst.** 

" A bomb ! *' roared Muddock. " A bomb, Charles* 
Why in charcuterie haven't we any bombs? Why 
didn't you mention this before ? " 

"It has only, as one might say,*' replied Charles, "just 
occurred to me, sir, as it were.'* 

" Our brain is no better than mashed parsnips," replied 
his master, " or we should have thought of an obvious 
thing like that ourselves. Why, a bomb or two carefully 
dropped will wipe the whole lot out. And we could have 
saved my quarter of a million. But it *s not too late. 
We *11 get a dozen at once." 

" There seems to be, sir, if I may make so bold," said 
Charles, "as it were a person trying to attract your 
attention. Two persons, in fact." ^ 
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Muddock looked down once more. 

** Meager, by glucose!" he howled. "And we haven't 
so much as a brickbat to let down on his skull. And 
no doubt the enterprising Mr. Bean. Go to! Let us 
parley with these knaves." 

Bean and Meager stood side by side on the roof of 
the main entrance. Meager seemed more than usually 
subject to his spasms, but Bean was quite calm. He 
motioned to Muddock to come nearer, and the aerostat 
dropped to a level with the top of the factory wall and 
remained poised on the horizontal fans about sixteen feet 
away from the gruntleite-masters. 

But Muddock did not notice two square polished 
patches of metal set in the masonry beneath their feet. 

" We meet again, Mr. Meager," he shouted. He was 
too great to fear the obvious. 

"This is Mr. Bean," said Meager with a dreadful 
contortion. He was horribly nervous in the presence of 
his late employer. 

** We are glad," shouted Muddock irrelevantly, " that 
Mr. Bean's last day on earth should be such a fine 
one." 

Seldom has the weather-opening taken a more sinister 
form. Bean wasted no time in polite commonplaces. 
He made, without any emotion, the following 
announcement : — 

** If you bring your unemployed rascals here we will 
massacre them. It is only fair to warn you of this." 
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" Oh," shouted Muddock, " it will be time to talk of 
massacre when we bring them. Meanwhile let us 
premise what we wish to say by remarking that we are 
sure you, Mr. Bean, are a reasonable man. As a 
reasonable man you would rather arrive at a tnodus 
vivendi, if it is possible to do so, than destroy a great 
number of decent mechanics. We are prepared to meet 
you half-way. Even now is it too late for an amicable 
settlement ? Will it not pay you better to take us in ? 
To be plain with you, it is our earnest wish that Muddock 
should amalgamate with Bean." 

The man had been brought very low. He was 
suggesting amalgamation, and Bean's bosom swelled 
with the pride of absolute success. But he was not 
carried away. 

** First," he said, " I have arrived at an excellent modus 
vivendi y'* and he indicated the factory in a gesture full of 
grace. ** Secondly, I don't mind how many mechanics, 
respectable or debauched, I destroy. Thirdly, I do not 
propose to take you in. Fourthly, you can take yourself 
off." 

" Consider, Mr. Bean," shouted Muddock persuasively ; 
he was putting a violent restraint upon himself. " Con- 
sider — which is most to your advantage? To be eaten up 
alive by our hungry army or to assimilate us ? Among 
financiers and all big dealers there can be no choice 
between cutting throats and swearing brothers. Now 
before we begin throat-cutting is there no chance " 
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" You see,'* said Bean simply, " that / am going ta 
cut your throat. My choice is made." 

Meager perspired to hear him speak so fearlessly. 

No one who has studied the character of Simon 
Muddock will be surprised that his conciliatory mood 
had passed. 

** Oh, you dogs ! " he began. ** Oh, you Gadarene 
swine, you zeds, you mules, you braying asses, you 
contemptible merchants ! Oh, you ! *' 

The words rumbled away into silence. 

Meager had suddenly thrown over a lever which stood 
before him, and the airship was approaching the walls- 
with enormous velocity. 

" Hah ! " yelled Muddock, Bean, Meager, and Charles^ 
the valet-aerostatist, at the same moment as the Stormy 
Petrol crashed into the battlements, and remained with 
its light steel framework firmly glued to the polished 
patches of metal which we have mentioned. The shock 
had the effect of precipitating Muddock and Charles 
head first to the very feet of Bean and his partner. 

*' Which is only one more example," said Bean, as he 
helped Muddock to rise, "of the mutability of human 
affairs." 

** What the devil," howled Muddock, ** is the meaning 
of this outrage, sir ? " 

" An idea of our tabby friend here," said Bean, as he 
waved an explanatory hand in the direction of the 
electrician. " There is a good deal of magnetism 
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Icnocking about this little shop of ours. It's lucky for 
us that you built the ship of steel rather than papier 
•m&che/' 

Muddock saw then that behind the wall's parapet 
lay an enormous horse-shoe magnet, the positive and 
negative ends of which passed through the gruntleite 
stone wall and formed on the exterior of it those square 
spaces of steel to which the Stormy Petrol adhered. 

" And now, Mr. Muddock," said Bean, " now that we 
have got your airship — from which we had feared some 
inconvenience — we must not keep you. It is false 
hospitality to detain a guest longer than he himself 
desires, and I am sure that you wish to get back to 
jyour friends from Lancashire, who are no doubt 
beginning to feel some anxiety on your behalf. We 
shall be quite ready for you when next we meet." 
Then, turning to a foreman who was passing, he said, 
" Pentwhistle, show these two gentlemen out.** 

**No," cried Meager. 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Meager.'* 

" I say no," said the Electrician furiously. ** Why 
not finish him at once ? " 

" My dear Meager,'* said Bean, " you look no further 
than the end of your nose. Let me explain. Mr. 
Muddock will be interested to know exactly what we 
feel about his impending invasion of our premises. We 
welcome it. As Mr. Muddock sees, one quarter of the 
walls are already provided with wire, and we have only 
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been at work for a quarter of an hour. A child could 
tell that working at the same rate we shall, within forty- 
five minutes, be surrounded by an utterly impenetrable 
■electric barrier. But Mr. Muddock is one of those 
Englishmen, of whom a few still exist, who never know 
when they are beaten ; and I am quite sure that he will 
not rest content until he has proved on the bodies of his 
unfortunate dupes that what I say is true. In these days 
we can only hope to maintain our present commercial 
supremacy by means of terror, for I do not disguise from 
myself the fact that we are essentially unpopular. Mr. 
Muddock has been so kind as to organise for us an 
advertisement of unparalleled force. He is going to 
bring us millions of men to electrocute. Thus we shall 
be enabled, thanks to his good offices, to strike once and 
for all a finishing blow to the active hostility which 
threatens us. After to-day we need never fear any 
opposition." 

"Bluff!" roared Muddock. 

" It is as I said," pursued Bean. " Mr. Muddock will 
not believe. He will carry out his project. He will 
hurl his unfortunate mercenaries against us, and we shall 
be obliged to destroy I know not how many myriads 
of them before conviction will come to his mind. But 
this only if we let him go. To wind our two friends up 
here and now, my dear Meager, would be to waste a 
unique opportunity." 

The valet-aerostatist agreed with him heartily, but 
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spoke no word. He was not inclined to put himself 
forward. 

** So, gentlemen," said Bean in conclusion, " you are 
at liberty to retire." 

"Retire be damned!" bellowed Muddock. ** Retire 
be " 

" For Gawd's sake, Mr. Muddock, sir," said Charles^ 
laying an appealing hand on the arm of his master. 

" I would advise you to go quietly," said Bean. " We 
have not the time to waste upon civilities just now. 
Pentwhistle, take a few men and escort these gentlemen 
into the street." 

Muddock frothed at the mouth. 

" Listen to us," he began. 

** Pentwhistle," said Bean calmly. 

At once eight strong fellows threw themselves upon 
the ex- Boss and his minion, and, after laying them face 
downwards upon the ground, lifted them up by the 
ankles and wrists and bore them from the scene. When 
they reached the entrance of the factory the door was 
thrown open wide, each squad of four swung its victim 
forwards and backwards two or three times, and then^ 
letting go their hold at Mr. Pentwhistle's command, 
launched them vigorously forward into space. Charles 
travelled quite seven yards through the air before he 
struck the macadam. Muddock, greatly his superior in 
weight, touched earth about sixteen feet from the bottom 
of the front steps. 
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The door was slammed upon them, and, while they 
took their way towards the Embankments, the inmates 
of the factory returned to their interrupted tasks. 

The work went on furiously for another quarter of 
an hour, while Bean and Meager busied themselves in 
trying to hoist the wreck of the Stormy Petrol over the 
side of the wall. Suddenly silence fell upon the factory 
save for one piping, senile treble, which cried over 
and over again : " More woigher, Gor dal 'ee ! More 
woigher ! *' 

" What now ? *' cried Bean, as he sprang to the turret 
door which led from the battlements to the ground floor. 
" Something has happened." 

" The vermicelli must have given out," said Meager. 

" Impossible," replied Bean. " We have fifty miles of 
it in stock. Someone is coming upstairs," he added, 
listening intently. A shuffling footfall was, in fact, 
audible upon the winding staircase. 

Gruntle appeared in the doorway. 

** IVe been thinking over that tortoise-shell waste," he 
said. " Daffodil stems are no use, I agree. But I 've 
just had a good idea. We can make it very cheaply into 
those big straws they drink things through. People 
drink all the year round, you know. It will be a mag- 
nificent line. Bean. I thought I would just step up and 
tell you ; I knew you would be pleased." 

" But the wire ? " cried Bean. 

** Oh, don't bother me about wire, I can make wire 
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any day. But I must get on to this notion while it 's 
fresh. We must strike, eh ? while the iron is hot, eh ? *' 
He rubbed his hands together, smiled vacantly yet 
gleefully, and, turning slowly, went down the stairs in 
deep thought. 

" Our number 's up ! " said Bean. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

VESPERTILIA* stood on the tower of the gruntleite 
works. She was within a shot-proof turret which 
had been hastily constructed from a damaged stock of 
Captain's biscuits, in their boxes, and a remainder of the 
Universal Library of Popular Information (the only 
failure which the company had known). Through a 
narrow slit which ran round the wall about five feet 
from the floor she could see all that was happening 
outside. 

But though at this point a feast of architectural 
beauty lay spread for her eyes she was not enjoying 
the view. Roehampton, queen of Tudoresque suburbs, 
dozed in the sun upon its hills to the South ; eastwards 
were Putney and Fulham, the twin strongholds of the 
quaint old Neo-Edwardian flat-dwelling ; and westwards 
all the rosy, melting confusion of residential London. 
To the North, against a background of limitless 
Gunnersburys, towered the forbidding mass of her 
father's ruined factory at Ealing. But even this could 
not arrest her gaze pleasurably. 

The girl's eyes wandered nearer home, with loathing 

* Thus do I heap coals of fire upon Mr. Fairbairn's head. — C. 
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over the unnumbered host that covered the earth in 
her unmediate vicinity. The Trades had come. 

All the afternoon they had been pouring their 
masses on to the plains of Barnes. One stream 
had crept from Southwark along the South side of 
the river through Nine Elms, Battersea, Wands- 
worth and Putney, debouching upon Barnes Common 
from the Lower Richmond Road. The other had 
come by the North, almost straight as flies the 
crow.* 

And here they were. 

So far no movement had been made against the 
factory. The Trades were content to rest and drink 
beer or even sleep until the last of them should come 
up. Every now and then one or other of them would 
loose off a rifle at the factory, aimlessly, caring not 
whether he hit or missed. It was more the expression 
of his hate and defiance than a definite attempt to injure 
anyone. For the great building seemed dead. Silent 
it lay there in the sunlight, seamless and lineless, 
circular and smooth as it had flowed from the designer's 
hand. And its garrison, lying snug behind the pro- 
tection of their walls, made no sign. 

Among the besiegers, upon a little knoll, the leader sat. 
He was surrounded by no staff". No aides-de-camp 
flitted backwards and forwards between himself. and the 

* This is usually written, *• As the crow flies," but I am tuning 
up, the reader will observe, to the epic pitch. — C 
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heads of division. He had no aides-de-camp. There 
were no heads of division. 

Every unit of the army looked for final orders from 
Muddock himself. 

On bleak Northumberland hill-side and Durham moor, 
on Westmorland dale and Cumberland fell, on large, 
open spaces in Yorkshire and Lancashire towns they 
had learned to love and trust this man. To him they 
owed the inspiring belief that they were come to 
strike a final blow at the tyranny of Capital, and help 
themselves at the till of Bean and Company ; to him 
they owed food and drink and more drink, while their 
wives and children starved. They lay in the sun around 
the walls of the gruntleite factory and were patient. 
Hate stirred in every bosom, but they could bide their 
time. They betrayed no eagerness to begin. Rather 
they seemed to gloat upon the place as you shall see 
a maiden in her teens lay aside the largest of her 
strawberries, that by anticipation she may trebly enjoy 
it. In Muddock's own good time they would be loosed 
against their oppressors. 

The sensation of fear (for herself) was foreign to the 
soul of Vespertilia, but she felt indescribably nervous on 
Gruntle's account. She saw a million men surrounding 
the factory, and knew that they had all sworn to take 
his life. It was, she felt, unlikely that they should all 
accomplish their vow, but if one succeeded she knew 
herself doomed to spinsterbood. For Walter was her 
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twin soul — her only chance. She was too honest not to 
admit as much to herself, for self-deception was not in 
her, and she owned frankly that she was not pleasing to 
men. But Walter would raise no objection to her 
marr3dng him. Indeed, as she had said, he would hardly 
notice it. 

And so she gazed with hate upon the Trades, upon her 
father, upon everything. 

" Well, Miss Muddock, and how are you getting on,, 
all right ? " 

The cheerful voice and manly step of George Bean 
sounded upon the platform of the tower, and he stood 
beside her. He showed no signs of depression, because 
he was a born leader of men. 

" Oh, / am all right," the girl said. " They will not 
touch a woman, for after all they are Englishmen. 
But I am afraid for you and Meager, and — and Walter." 

" Cheer up," cried Bean, " we shall win yet." He 
knew that it was quite impossible; but it is by these 
brave assurances that the last moments of the hopelessly 
situated must be comforted. 

" Ha ! ha ! " he cried, and slapped her on the back in 
the spirit of frank camaraderie which subsisted among 
the associates. Then, "What a lovely afternoon it is," he 
said, in ordinary conversational tones. He might have 
been sitting down to tea, so easy, so composed, so devoid 
of fear was his manner. Yet no one in the doomed 
factory realised more fully the meaning of that grim 
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army which beleaguered the place. Only one thing was 
left for him to do. He lit a cigarette. 

" You are brave, George,*' she said. 

" Oh, no ! '* he laughed. ** I am in an awful funk 
really. But, hang it! I mean to die game." And he 
threw away the cigarette and placed the still burning end 
of the match between his firm, untrembling lips. 

" Where is Meager ? ** she asked. 

" Poor old Meager," he replied. " He is at his post in 
the power-house. We shall be able to electrocute a 
good many of these people, for our wire is round quite 
half of the walls. Meager won't fail us. You are 
standing, you know, upon our conning turret, and this," 
and he fingered an apparatus not unlike the engine-room 
telegraph machine which stands upon a steamer's bridge,. 
" this will keep me in touch with Meager." 

« And St. John ? " 

"St. John has evaporated. I have seen nothing of 
either of those blitherers since Meager worked ofif his 
little wheeze on Petruski. They are not men enough 
for this kind of thing. But you " 

** And Walter ? " she asked, interrupting. This great 
woman was above praise. 

** Walter has just struck a new idea with his daffodil 
stems. He is experimenting for a practicable chalumeaUy 
and tells me that if he can work it out satisfactorily there 
are millions in it. Isn't it funny ? " 

" No," said Vespertilia, ** I do not find it funny at all,. 
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only very sad. Oh, why are men so selfish ? " she cried. 
** Why can't Walter let that wretched tortoise-shell alone 
for an hour, when even yet an hour's wire-spinning 
might save you all ? " 

" They seem in no hurry to begin, do they ? " he 
remarked, nodding towards the Muddock army. 

" Papa is only waiting,'* she said, ** until they are all 
here. What a beast he is ! " she cried with a sob. 

Bean smiled. 

" Come, little woman," he said, " don't give way. 
We shall beat him yet, never fear. We shall be all 
right. I know we are going to win. I haven't the 
slightest doubt that this time next year you and I shall 
be laughing together over all this. There isn't the least 
danger." 

" Oh, George, she said, ** what a splendid liar you are. 
But it 's useless with me. I know that you will die 
to-day." 

" Nonsense," he said roughly but kindly, " you 
take " 

At this moment the clear notes of a cornet-a-piston 
floated out upon the still air of the afternoon. It was 
the signal for the attack. Muddock could be seen, with 
the instrument at his lips, standing upon his knoll about 
two hundred yards from the main entrance to the factory. 
As the sound died away the Trades leaped as one man 
upon their feet. 

" Forward ! " roared Muddock, and the ground shook 
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beneath the double concussion of that extraordinary 
voice and the tread of two million boots upon the sun- 
baked earth of Barnes. 

The battle was joined. 

Bean smiled. 

" Look ! *' he muttered, " on the right. Those fools, 
racing to their death ! The wire is all along there." 

He laid hold of the handle of the telegraph. 

A bell clanged in the power-room far down below 
their feet, and at the same instant the edge of the human 
tide washed the factory walls. 

They died without a cry. There was a little smoke, 
a faint crackling, and as the wave sucked back it was 
seen that the first rank had completely disappeared, the 
second rank had been reduced to charred cinders, and 
the third lay prostrate. Three rows were accounted for, 
at a rough estimate eight thousand. But the shock had 
carried farther yet, though without fatal results. Behind 
the line of dead bodies men were to be seen writhing and 
gasping on their knees, blinded, paralysed and smitten 
to helplessness, squirming, and in the mass moving, 
billowing. Still farther from the walls they were dancing 
ludicrously, as dance children who have burned their 
fingers in a snap-dragon. But it was a dance of death. 
They were forced on from behind as the serried masses 
pressed forward, wild with hate and eagerness, to destroy 
and pillage, ignorant of what had happened, ignorant of 
what awaited them in their turn. Again the light 
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smoke, the crackling sound, and Vespertilia averted her 
eyes. 

There was a smile upon Bean's lips, half gay, half 
terrible, which Vespertilia had not seen before. 

" See ! " he said, ** on the left. The wire is there too. 
This is all right. We *11 give *em gip," and he thrust the 
handle of the telegraph yet lower down. 

Vespertilia heard the bell answer him, she heard a 
yell arise from the attacking host, but she could not look. 
Such scenes are not for weak women. 

"How repulsive 1 '* she groaned. 

** Exactly," muttered Bean. ** That's what they think. 
Ho ! ho ! " he chuckled. ** Have they had enough ? Do 
they draw off? " 

Vespertilia, overcome by curiosity, placed her eye 
once more to the slit. 

** Can it be ? " she muttered. " Yes, they have fallen 
back ! Oh, look at papa ! Isn't he funny when he 
goes on Uke that ? " 

Muddock, beside himself with passion at this check, 
did indeed present a spectacle at once grotesque and 
terrifying. His huge eyes glowed with the frenzy of 
hate that was burning him up ; his shock hair stood out 
in every direction, owing to the fact that he had passed 
his fingers repeatedly through it ; his face was flushed a 
deep purple, which harmonised nicely with the heliotrope 
of his velveteen clothing, but portended apoplexy. He 
was addressing his army in words that boomed across 
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the acres of humanity and drowned the outcry of the 
semi - electrocuted. But he had become inarticulate. 
He could only bellow and bound upon his knoll and 
shake impotent fists at Heaven and the Trades and the 
grim, silent factory. 

** See,'* muttered Vespertilia, "he is jumping upon his 
cornet now ! ' ' 

But Bean muttered nothing, and the girl, taking a 
side glance at him, could see his face working with 
hate. Cool and calm though he had hitherto remained, 
the long-continued spectacle of his enemy was beginning 
to tell upon the ex-waistcoat-button-maker. He had no 
longer complete control of himself. 

"Ah!" she muttered. "They're coming again." 

Muddock had gathered a little band of determined 
men around him. And now he made one last furious 
gesture towards the factory, kicked the battered remains 
of his favourite instrument high into the air, and with a 
howl which shattered the windows in Mortlake, leaped 
down the little slope and came lumbering towards the 
building. 

"Bother!" hissed Bean. "There's not an inch of 
wire just there. They '11 be all over us in a minute. 
Ha ! ha ! So endeth Bean and all his works. Ho ! ho ! 
So endeth Meager. He ! he! So endeth Gruntle.'' 

" No," cried Vespertilia, " not while I live." 

As she sprang into the stairway, Bean stepped out of 
the conning turret on to the platform of the factory 
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tower, and as she sped down the steps she heard his 
voice raised in fearful imprecations. 

"He has gone mad," she thought. 

She was right. 

And now a yell, louder than before, arose from the 
besiegers. They had caught sight of Bean, and the girl 
looking out through a window of the staircase saw her 
horrible father seated safely astride the wall, pointing 
upwards with one hand and with the other waving his 
hosts on to the assault. 

And again the Trades surged forward from every side. 

As ste emerged into the courtyard, she saw the first 
spray of the human cataract leap up all round the 
ramparts. Half of them vanished in smoke, but half of 
them came on. They saw her and howled as she fled 
towards the vat-room, through which lay her path to 
Walter's private laboratory. She reached the door of 
the vat- room and turned to see her father drop inside the 
factory, lower his head, and set out with rolling steps 
across the deserted courtyard in the direction of the 
tower stairway. The voice of Bean could be heard high 
above the tumult shrieking furiously. Muddock meant 
to stop that voice first. 

Suddenly the door opened, and there emerged a torrent 
of men, the men of Haslemere, the stout-hearted British 
countrymen. Scorning longer to lie idle behind their 
now useless walls, they had put themselves under the 
leadership of Samuel Entiknapp, that golden -bearded 
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giant, and were rushing, with such poor weapons as they 
could snatch up, to meet their death in the open, as 
Englishmen love to do. Vespertilia stood aside to let 
them pass. She saw them meet and grapple with the 
invaders. She heard the shock of the impact as the 
true men, the men — albeit simple yokels — of progress 
and light, hurled themselves into the dense mass of the 
forces of reaction and prejudice, and she saw them 
vanish as the Trades passed over them. And then 
through the open doorway came the aged, bent figure 
of old Peabody. Still wearing the archaic smock frock 
which had been his for the past hundred and twenty 
years, still clutching one of his forked searching- sticks 
— ^an emblem of all those dead and vanished traditions 
which for the beer's sake he had cast off from him in 
the evening of his day — still undaunted, high -piping, 
and irate, Granfer Peabody crept out upon his feeble 
limbs to die gloriously in one final outburst of spleen. 

Muddock, heedless of those white hairs, heedless of 
those palsied hands, heedless of those dim old eyes which 
had witnessed a hundred and fifty years of England's 
history, ran at him and trod him under foot. 

** Gor dal 'ee, then ! " came the peevish treble, " ee 's 
broken my zearchin' '* 

The Last of the Rustics was dead. 

At last! 

Vespertilia darted through the vat-room. She caught 
one glimpse of Meager, the undefeated old electrician, 
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standing beside the great vat, his body moving with 
fearful contortions, his tabby hair erect, and then she 
reached the farther door. Here she turned at bay, 
for it was locked. And Walter was just beyond. 

" Good-bye ! *' cried Meager to her, and waved his 
hand. This unexampled piece of politeness at such a 
time almost broke Vespertilia down. " Don't you 
worry," he shouted. " We 're all going sky-high to- 
gether." And as she beat upon the door with frenzied 
fists, he waved in the air an object of the size and 
shape of the Association football of former days. 
« « « « « 

As Muddock's figure vanished inside the door of the 
tower those of the Trades who were not engaged with 
the Haslemere contingent halted as one man. Deprived 
for the moment of their leader, they waited, uncertain 
what to do, gazing vacantly aloft to where Bean, now 
raving, stood poised upon the very edge of the battle- 
ments hailing abuse and insult upon them. A sort of 
involuntary admiration for him possessed them. These 
were men on whom no ordinary bad language could 
make any impression, but they recognised in their dull 
way that they were here privileged to enjoy a manifes- 
tation of no ordinary character. It seemed sad, they 
felt, that he must die. 

And as they gazed, a heliotrope figure emerged from 
the door of the conning turret and stood for a moment 
to crouch and to glare with bulging eyes upon the hated 
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form of his successful rival. Bean, all unconscious of 
the danger, thinking only of the swarming masses of the 
enemy that now filled the courtyard below him from end 
to end, continued his observations relative to their 
characters, occupations, birth, and vitals. He shook 
his fists first at them, then at the heavens, as he strode 
up and down upon the wall, defying them, taunting 
them, execrating them in turn. 

The Trades watched the two figures outlined against 
the sky, and a hush fell upon them as they waited for 
the moment which seemed as if it would never come. 

But now, as breaks the reservoir, burst forth the great 
voice of Simon Muddock. 

" Got you at last ! " he bellowed, and sprang across 
the platform. He locked his arms round Bean's body, 
plucked it from the wall, poised it over the gulf for one 
second, and cast it from him. Bean was no weakling, 
but in that horrid grasp he seemed a child. Loose those 
knotted fingers he could not. Nor did he try. But 
turning swiftly as his foe launched him into space, he 
seized Muddock by the hair and moustache and hung 
there desperately. 

Muddock, yelling with anguish, caught him up again, 
and again sought to fling him down. But Bean nimbly 
wound his legs round his body, and quitting his hold 
upon the other's forelock, threw one arm behind his head 
and strained himself to the Boss's enormous chest. 

Now Muddock could be seen swaying hither and 
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thither, striving with his huge hands to tear away this 
wild- cat thing that held him. Backwards and forwards 
upon the little platform the two bodies tottered, and 
backwards and forwards rolled the eyes of the Trades 
below as they followed the progress of that awful conflict. 
Englishmen, they stood by to see fair play. Not a man 
moved to the rescue of their leader. The knowledge 
that by climbing the tower they would lose some 
moments of the fight, the fear lest thus they might 
chance to miss its final throe — these were forces 
stronger than themselves to bind and to root them 
where they stood. 

Nor was their judgment wrong. 

Thrice again, mad with pain and rage and hate, did 
Muddock stagger across the platform ; thrice again did he 
essay to hurl his enemy into the void ; thrice again did 
his howl (the howl of one hundred men, as men now are) 
stun the ears of the shuddering throng, when of a sudden 
he was seen to leap upon the battlement. 

" Thus,*' he strepitonated*, "thus do we amalgamate! ** 
and with an unfaltering step he trod out upon the 
circumambient ether. 

« « « « « 

The door against which Vespertilia was beating 
opened, and she fell forwards into the arms of a man. 

" Walter ! " she cried, clasping him frantically, and 
she banged the door to behind them both. 

* An entirely new word is absolutely demanded here. — C. 
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** What is all this noise ? " he asked, as he disengaged 
her arms from his neck. ** I cannot work amongst such 
a disturbance. I have given up the straw idea; it is 
not practical. But that tortoise-shell, rolled very thin and 
glazed, would, I think, make an excellent covering for 
really choice Havanas. I must see Bean at once. 
Where is he ? " 

** He is dead ! " she whispered. 

** Dead ? " he said. " How provoking ! Why did you 
shut the door like that ? " 

" Listen ! " she laughed. 

On the other side of the panels they could hear the 
Trades in the vat-room. They were yelling like demons 
as they tore down and wrecked everything they could 
find, glutting their fury upon the poor inanimate 
gruntleite. 

** But," he cried, " there is pandemonium in there. 
What is the meaning of this disorder? " 

**Will you never understand?" she cried. "Then 
look ! " and she flung the door wide open. 

The lower end of the great vat-room was filled from 
side to side with the brutal forms of British workmen. 
The throng reached even to the monster vat, and the 
staircase which led to its top was crowded with their 
struggling figures. High above them all stood Meager, 
calm and awfully still. Now no spasm shook his frame, 
not so much as an eyelid twitched about him. To his 
bosom he clasped the round object which had already 
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engaged Vespertilia's attention. For one instant they 
saw him, and then, as the foremost of the men on the 
stair stretched out his arms to catch him, he turned, 
waved his hand to his two associates, and leaped without 
a word down into the gruntleite, where it seethed and 
bubbled in the vat. 

A light cloud of greenish steam floated for a little 
space above the place and then drifted away. 
« « « « « 

Walter Gruntle covered his eyes with his hand and 
staggered against the wall of the passage. 

" Is it enough ? " she asked. 

** Yes,'* he said, " it is enough. But he will ruin the 
brew." 

<* Let us go,*' she said, and taking his hand, she closed 
the door once again and led him away. 

They passed through the now silent, deserted rooms of 
the factory, where formerly, beneath the touch of his 
wizard wand, amidst the throb and rattle of his labour- 
saving machinery, Walter*s darling substance had been 
wont to assume the form of every known article of 
commerce. Outside in the courtyards the tumultuous 
Trades worked their will upon all that met their hand, 
but in here it was still as death. And Vespertilia told 
him all. He spoke no word. He made no comment. 
He seemed stricken dumb by the appalling, the over- 
whelming disaster. 

They reached a staircase which led directly to the little 
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yard whence the back door of the factory gave exit upon 
the open country. 

Here he paused and passed his hand once more across 
his face. 

Then he spoke. " I am very tired,*' he said, " I will 
go to bed, I think. Mother, will you stir up one of the 
guinea-pigs. Give it this carrot and tell me in the 
morning how it seems to like it." 

For a wonderful thing had happened. 

All memory of the years of patient toil, of wondrous 
discovery had rolled away from that prodigious brain, 
and he was back once more at his father's home, his feet 
just set upon the path of substitution. 

His mind had become as that of a little child. 

" He has forgotten everything," whispered Vespertilia, 
awed in the presence of this tragic manifestation, " and 
the secret of gruntleite is lost. No matter; now there will 
be no difficulty about our marriage." 

* ♦ * * 3|e 

They left the factory, and without one backward look 
set their faces towards the high ground to the South. Up 
Roehampton Lane she led him, babbling incessantly of 
turnips (oh, misery!), and so through the deserted suburb, 
whence every soul had fled on that awful day, to the 
wild expanse of heather which men call Putney Heath, 
At the flagstaff they paused, and stood for a few moments 
looking over towards Kingston Hill. The sun was 
sinking below the horizon, and all the villa-dotted vale 
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was flooded with a golden glory. A few light clouds 
floated in the zenith, but else all the vast domain of the 
upper air was void. 

" It is the sun of gruntleite," whispered the girl. "It 
goes down in a clear sky. When yonder burning orb 
vanishes nothing will remain of my Walter's glory bat a 
few fleecy streaks of pink cirrus, a few memories of a 
long-excelled spring radish." 

It must be confessed that of this, her first essay in 
poetic expression, Vespertilia made a sad job. 
« « « « « 

As she whispered, the sun dipped below the horizon, 
and on the instant came a shattering explosion, and the 
smitten air bent the two lovers to the ground and rushed 
on. For a moment they lay stunned upon the heather. 

Vespertilia was the first to recover. She raised herself 
painfully on her elbow and gazed northwards in the 
direction of Barnes. A heavy cloud of deep purple 
smoke was rising above the trees of Roehampton. 
"Meager said he would do it — and he has,** she 
whispered. 

Walter sat up, blinking feebly. He too fixed his 
eyes upon that portentous cloud, but he read no 
meaning in it. It was to him nothing but a thing 
of beauty. 

He pointed at it and chuckled. " P*itty cloud," 
he said. " P'itty blue cloud. Walter *ikes oo, p*itty 
cloud.'* 
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** Heavens ! " whispered Vespertilia, " he has gone 
back another seven years. I must hurry, or he will 
relapse into infancy and become unable to say so 
much as * I will ' to the registrar. Come, Walter," she 
said aloud, and in her eye there was a new light, not 
the glow of revenge, not the clear pure beam of 
Science, not wholly the bright flame of conquest, but 
an amalgam of all three, ** Come, we have stayed 
long enough." 

« « « « « 

He laid his hand trustingly in hers, and so, daring the 
future, they went together down the hill. 
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AFTERMATH. 

SILENCE — and again sunset. 
Sunset — and the close of day. 

North, West, and South to the horizon — the ocean. 
Green, pink, dove, heliotrope, golden, orange, and snuff- 
coloured clouds, their delicate tints reflected in the still 
water. Poised above the skyline, the sun — a red, 
incandescent ball. Eastwards— the rest of Finisterre, 
that barren and inhospitable land. North-east and 
South-east — the cruellest coast in Eiurope. Ten miles 
away — the nearest village. A retired spot for a big 
building, yet, perched on the extreme point of the 
headland — a monastery. A thousand feet below its 
walls — the lapping waves. Sea birds, whirling and 
swooping and calling round the cliffs, but approaching 
the great building their clamour hushed, and passing 
over it claw on beak. 

Though the hour of vespers is come, no bell breaks 
the silence that broods over this remote spot. No 
human hum of activity rises from within these gloomy 
walls. One would say that there was no one inside, 
were it pot that figures come and go in the courtyards, 
on the walls and about the buttery hatch. They are 
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clad in robes of rough sackcloth, and they are liberally- 
plastered with ashes. Their robes are continued above- 
the shoulders and conceal the whole head from view. 
Small round apertures are cut for sight and eating, 
and this gives the figures the dreadful aspect of the 
familiars of the Inquisition. The straw espadrillos^ 
which they wear on their otherwise naked feet rouse 
no sound from the stones that they tread. The straw 
espadrillos are not worn as a luxury, their object alone 
is to ensure complete silence in the building. There 
are no doors, for doors slam. There are no windows^ 
for windows rattle. There are no curtains, for curtains 
rustle. There are no beds, for beds creak. There is 
no crockery, for crockery clatters. There are no fire- 
places, for fires crackle. 

There is no sound at all. 

Least of all do the brethren speak to each other.. 
They may write, however, and for this purpose they 
carry pieces of blotting paper, upon which they scratch 
silently with their thumbnails. Some of the more 
intelligent communicate by means of the deaf and 
dumb alphabet. 

Coughing is strictly forbidden. 

Violent sneezing is punished by walling up. 



In the kitchen garden stands a brother leaning upon 
a spade, for he has been digging. What? The form 
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of that great hole in the ground is sadly familiar. It 
is a grave. For whom ? 

For himself. 

The nature of his occupation indicates that he is 
a new comer, for this is the novice's first task. It may 
be many years before he will fill it, but it will be ever 
there, waiting for him. As he passes it daily it wil 
remind him that through that door alone lies the way 
out of the monastery. 

He does not sing at his work. Singing is not 
permitted. 

The gown which he wears is moulded tightly upon 
a rotund figure. Through the slits in his mask the 
glint of spectacles, caught by the declining sun, flashes 
ever and anon. From these two indications alone can 
this brother be identified. 

Who is this brother ? 

Who shall say ? 

But we may guess. 

Worldly glory can find no place in the bosom 
of any member of this dead, though unburied, 
fraternity. Yet perchance in the very act of re- 
nouncing all for which he has lived this brother 
has attained to the summit of his ambition. A life 
spent in the pursuit of the supremely ridiculous is 
surely crowned with success by admission to La 
Trappe de Finisterre. 

Glancing round carefully, to make sure that no one 
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is within earshot, he permits himself one gentle sigh, 
which the light land breeze, setting out to the sea, 
wafts in the direction of England. 

And the brother grasps his spade . . . 



THE END. 
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